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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE ELECTRA 


In the Choephoroe (140) Electra prays 
that she may be cwdpoverrépa 
pytpos ... xeipa 7 evocBeotépa. The 
use made of this combination by Sopho- 
cles, who founds his tragedy on the 
notion that decency and piety to her 
father make it impossible for Electra 
to be modest-minded or pious to Cly- 
taemnestra, entitles us to assume that 
the cwdpoctvn and of Electra 
had become proverbial! As for the 
former trait, we have an independent 
witness in Aristophanes, whose com- 
parison of his comedy to Electra pro- 
ceeds from the allusion to the proverbial 
lock of hair to the equally proverbial 
as . . . (Nub.537). 
Of course the evaéSeva of Electra is, 
for orthodoxy, her piety to her father; 
her cwdpocvvn is connected with her 
name ‘unwedded’; she is ‘ the chaste 
Electra.’ 

Now there are many allusions in the 
Electra of Euripides to the prayer of the 
Choephoroe. Compare Cho. 132-139 with 
Eur. El. 165, 1090, 110, 1008, 314, 
1001, 594,” and you will see that the 
external circumstances of Electra’s 
humiliation, as conceived by Euripides, 
are carefully modelled on the details 
cited by Aeschylus, and are presented in 
phraseology which is deliberately imita- 
tive. But what has happened to the 
most striking characteristics of his 
model? What about the prayer for 
piety and the modest mind ? 


1 See my paper on ‘ The Tragedy of Electra 
according to Sophocles,’ C/ass. Quart. April, 
1918, Vol. XII. p. 80. 

2 Nor do these passages exhaust the list of 
reminiscences. With Cho, 131 (read pas dvawov 
with W. Headlam) cf. £7. 587. The phrase dixy 
vixnpopy, Cho. 148, inspires the remarkable 
scene, Eur. 8509 ff. 


NO. CCLXXI. VOI. XXXII, 


OF EURIPIDES. 


The answer is somewhat startling. 
Euripides has transferred these pro- 
verbial characteristics of the romantic 
Electra to the working-farmer whose 
questionable privilege it is to become her 
nominal husband. Not onlydoes Electra 
herself describe the man as evoeBns 
(253) and cddpwyr (261), but the first 
scene of the play is designed to bring 
out precisely these two aspects of his 
character. At line 50, having described 
the delicacy of his consideration for his 
unequal consort, the peasant owns that 
he may be thought foolish by some 
persons, but only, he thinks, by those 
who ‘measure Td oa@dpov’ by base 
standards, and are themselves lacking 
in modesty. And again, at line 78, he 
tells us that, with the advent of morn- 
ing,® he will drive his oxen to the fields 
and work, because ‘no idler, who is 
always doing lip-service to the gods, 
could get together a livelihood, doing no 
work.’ These two reflections are not 
simply the tags which some critics are 
never tired of abusing as impertinences 
of Euripides. They are the structural 
pillars of the prologue, and have an im- 
portant relevance to the subsequent 
development of the drama. Quite de- 
liberately Euripides, whose main pur- 
pose is to bring us down (or up) from 
romantic flummery to the stern facts of 
life (in order first that we may judge 
justly, and secondly that we may feel 
human sympathies) has introduced into 
the drama of royal passions and re- 
venges a humble creature from real life 
whose notion of self-restraint is prac- 

3 This wholesome reference to the morning 
as the time for work is a subtle Euripidean 
modification of the old romantic theme, de- 
veloped in very different fashion by Sophocles. 
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tical, but also noble, and whose piety 
consists not in talk about the gods, but 
in earning his bread honestly. Mr. 
Murray has rightly remarked that this 
peasant is the only person in our drama 
who is not somehow tainted with blood- 
madness. He stands for the simple 
humanity which Euripides preaches, 
and which, if we once understand it, 
makes romantic talk about the degrada- 
tion of poor clothes, menial labour, and 
a cottage instead of a palace, dwindle 
into insignificance. At the outset 
Euripides challenges the romantic con- 
vention by showing us that the root of 
the matter is better understood by this 
peasant than by the great ones of the 
earth. He stands for the realities of 
life as it should be lived, realities which 
the other characters of the drama tragi- 
cally failto know. Hehas a wholesome 
conception of the value of riches, and 
also of their comparative unimportance. 
For him, enough is better than a great 
abundance. Yet it is well to have 
enough to share with friends, enough to 
meet the emergencies of sickness. All 
that (424-432) is not irrevelant moral- 
ising. It provides the decent human 
standard against which the tragic error 
of the ‘ nobly born” heroes and heroines 
stand out in sharp relief. It is pre- 
cisely because men ‘ measure with base 
standards’ such things as work and 
poverty, respectability and birth, that 
tragedies as grim as that of Electra 
occur every day. 

These themes are as old as Solon, and 
much older. But by stating them in 
this way Euripides challenges the 
slovenly practice of ordinary convention. 
He is like a modern clergyman who 
should deem it his duty to commend 
the unmitigated practice of Christian 
morality, as expounded in the New 
Testament. And, like such a clergy- 
man, he earns the reputation of pro- 
fanity. On each point on which the 
peasant is profoundly right Electra 
takes the conventional view, and Electra 
is tragically wrong. The sum of the 
conventions means, in her case, a 
poisoned soul. She seriously thinks 
that her marriage to the peasant is 
@avastpos (247). She does not know 
that real nobility is a matter of char- 
acter, not birth. Observe this point, 
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and you will no longer think of lines 367- 
390 as undramatic. She seriously thinks 
that, by carrying the waterpot herself, 
she makes the wickedness of Aegisthus 
evident to the gods. True, she has the 
decency to conceal her thoughts from 
her excellent protector. But look at 
line 307, and consider what it implies 
about her state of mind. She dwells on 
externals, like her clothes, her humble 
lodging; she is humiliated at the thought 
that she must entertain strangers in 
such a place and with such modest fare. 
The peasant knows better than she the 
really valuable things of this world. 
She harps on good birth. It will lead 
to a disappointment when Orestes 
comes. And similarly, though with a 
more tragic significance, the thought of 
her thwarted womanhood, her enforced 
virginity, takes colour from her con- 
ventional sense of propriety. The study 
is very subtle, and repays analysis. In 
the main, she is the daughter of her 
mother, as Wilamowitz says, but not ex- 
actly frivolous—as conventional people 
go. Rather she is a person with great 
natural capabilities for sympathy and 
good sense, bullied and thwarted, never 
educated, blind to the real values. 

One thing, however, she cherishes, 
and it isnoble enough. It isthe thought 
of Orestes, the son of a great king, 
surely himself as bold, as splendid, as 
his race. When the actual Orestes 
appears, it is no wonder that she is slow 
to recognise him. He is, in fact, cautious 
beyond measure, weak, indecisive—but 
also, if she only knew it, something 
better than a bold fine figure of a noble- 
man, a youth of gentle instincts. That 
is the key to the recognition scene. 
Although I think the spectator is in- 
tended to draw an inference about the 
superior technique of Euripides, I 
cordially agree with Mr. Murray that it 
is a mistake to treat this scene as 
primarily or exclusively a criticism of 
Aeschylus. Electra has imagined 
Orestes as a hero of melodrama. She 
finds him a very simple, ordinary human 
being. It is not through clumsiness, 
nor by an oversight, that Euripides 
makes his Electra say, ‘If you think my 
brave brother was so afraid of Aegisthus 
that he came to the country secretly, 
you are saying what is unworthy of a 
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man of sense.’ That is precisely what 
Orestes, the real human Orestes, had 
done. And thesame sort of imagination 
has made Electra suppose that her 
brother’s hair would be altogether un- 
like her own, his footprints large and 
manly.? 

Frankly, I believe that a spectator of 
the play would see, and would be ex- 
pected to see, that Electra is disap- 
pointed in Orestes. And Orestes, if I 
am not mistaken, is also disappointed 
in Electra. He is charmed with the 
peasant (262), and more startled than 
edified by the savage assurance of his 
sister that she is ready and eager to do 
the killing of Clytaemnestra herself 
(282). When the brother and sister 
have been forced by the old servant to 
the mutual recognition, instead of the 
romantic ecstasy which, perhaps, the 
sentimental reader would desire, we get, 
I think, something more true to life, a 
sort of puzzled embarrassment. There 
is a note of apology in the reply of 
Orestes to her question (581): 


EL, éxeivos ef ot; OR. ctupaxds yé cot wdvos. 


After which, though the chorus provides 
the jubilation, Electra remains silent 
until, at line 648, she breaks into the 
planning of the two men with her 
characteristic proposal : 
povov ye untpds eEapricomat. 

The heartlessness of the device which 
she actually adopts is characteristic. It 
is explained, though not excused, by the 
thwarting of Electra’s sex. 

The Electra of Sophocles is, as I have 
tried to show, suggested to the poet by 
the prayer of Electra in the Choephoroe 
that she may be more pious and more 
modest-minded than her mother. Her 
instincts are towards normal piety and 
modesty. Her situation makes her 
violate those instincts daily, and the 
tragic clash of circumstance and tem- 
perament culminates in the scene in 
which she actually triumphs in the 
murdering of her own mother—just re- 
tribution as it is, and, in the absence of 


1 I confess this does not explain lines 539 ff., 
and here I am constrained to admit that, in my 
opinion, the poet elaborates the familiar themes 
too much. In line 546 read # ms Seomdrov 
oxorrovs Aabav (Gf. 66, 97, 798). 


law-courts, according to the standards 
of heroic antiquity, a pious and a proper 
consummation. The early scenes of the 
play, by their insistence on the heroine’s 
sense that loyalty to her father means 
the violation of her own instincts of 
‘piety and modesty,’ prove that the 
consummation is tragic. The result is 
not by any means a tract in favour of 
Apollo, though it is also not a tract 
against his oracle. Simply, it is a study 
of human tragedy. Electra is like so 
many of us poor creatures to-day, forced, 
in order not to violate the sense of 
righteousness and duty to whatever gods 
there be, to violate instincts which 
normally we regard as the final criterion 
of right. Circumstance makes tragedy. 

The tragedyof the Euripidean Electra 
is different. She is not indeed a monster, 
but she is a thwarted woman, which is 
often much the same thing. In her 
dealings with Clytaemnestra there are, 
until the tragedy is consummated, none 
of those signs of moral uneasiness which 
explain the character of the Sophoclean 
heroine. Simply, she hates her mother, 
and is anxious for revenge. Orestes 
feels the scruples. Cruelty and the 
thwarting of her womanhood have made 
Electra sour. She does not feel, like the 
Sophoclean heroine, a passionate and 
spiritual devotion even to the murdered 
father, whom she lives to avenge. The 
vengeance she wants is vengeance for 
her own spoilt life. The one person she 
loves is Orestes, and an imaginary 
Orestes, the strong man who will come 
to her aid. Whereas in Sophocles 
Electra becomes the devoted slave of 
Orestes, and forgets herself in him, as 
soon as he is recognised, in Euripides 
she takes the lead. She urges him on, 
when he would avoid the crime. Her 
tragedy is that she is thus warped and 
embittered; what distinguishes her, 
however, from a wicked woman of melo- 
drama is precisely her love for Orestes. 
But that love she only discovers too 
late, when she has already been guilty 
of thrusting him over the precipice, 
forcing him to the crime which will ruin 
his life. Of course, this implies that 
Euripides treats the oracle of Apollo as 
indubitably criminal. But the purpose 
of his play is not to prove this 
doctrine. It is to exhibit the results of 
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2 Lamb (170 ff., 706 ff.). 
poetical connexion, undefined but im- 
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human cruelty, and to awaken human 
sympathies. 

I venture to think that this reading of 
the character of Electra throws light on 
many details, which appear, at first 
sight, puzzling or irrevelant. We have 
already seen how important the réle of 
the peasant-husband becomes, and how 
the general conception of the tragedy 
makes relevant the moralising speeches 
which he delivers or inspires. Let us 
now consider the choral odes, which 
have been described as ‘ Embolima,’ 
and which look like mere decoration. 
That they are, as decorative embroidery, 
fairly relevant is not, I think, disputed. 
But, to appreciate their dramatic value, 
we must notice how they are, poetically 
and imaginatively, related to oneanother. 


, The terms of the invitation to the 
- festival of Hera, with which the chorus 


first approaches Electra, havea poetical 
value in connexion with the assembly 
to which a herald summons the 
Mycenaeans in the ode on the Golden 
There is a 


portant, between Electra’s cry to‘ Night, 
the nurse of golden stars’ (54, another 
reference to the traditional motif of 
‘morning after night’), the sun and 
dancing stars on the shield of Achilles, 
which are to turn Hector to flight 
(465 ff.), and the sun and stars which 
are turned from their natural courses by 
the impiety of Thyestes (726 ff). All 
that lends value to Electra’s cry at 866. 
And the importance of the stars in the 
drama is not unconnected with the réle 
of the Dioskuri (see, for example, 991). 
Thirdly, there is poetical value in the 
Nymphs (447) and Nereids (434) in 
connexion with the circumstances of 
Aegisthus’ death (625). But why should 
the poet think fit to make his chorus 
sing irrelevant songs about the arms of 
Achilles? He is using art to conceal 
art. What looks like a celebration of 
Agamemnon and Achilles is, in effect, a 
suggestion of the traditional, romantic, 
heroic, view of Orestes. The chief 
emblem on the shield of Achilles is 
the figure of Perseus, accompanied by 
Hermes, carrying the Gorgon’s head. 
Even so does Electra imagine her 
Orestes. The connexion of these two 
romantic monster-slayers is traditional. 
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In Aeschylus (Cho. 808-830) the chorus 
pray that Hermes may assist Orestes, 
and that Orestes may have the spirit of 
Perseus in him. That is why Perseus 
is worked into the devices of Achilles’s 
weapons here, and the point becomes 
tragic at line 856. It is not the Gorgon’s 
head that will turn Electra to stone, 
but the body of Aegisthus ‘whom she 
hates.’ And when he comes to slay his 
mother, Orestes cannot bear the sight 
of her face. He veils his eyes (1221). 
The tragic relevance of the chorus is, I 
submit, established. See also line 1174, 
with its reminiscence of 456, 469, and 
possibly 711. The full value of the 
symbolism depends on a great number 
of details, including, for example, the 
‘ fire-breathing lioness’ of line 472, re- 
called in lines 1162-4, and again, I 
think, tragically in line 1183. 

As for the episode of the Golden 
Lamb, its relevance depends on the fact 
that it marks the beginning of the 
tragedy and sin, forming a dark prelude 
to the scene of exaltation in which 
Orestes is hailed as‘ victorious,’ crowned 
as rightful prince and conqueror, and 
then thrust over the precipice by Electra. 
That is its main value, and the denial 
of the ancient story that the course of 
nature was changed by mortal sin is 
meant to suggest the poet’s denial that 
the actions of Electra and Orestes are 
mysteries, not to be judged by ordinary 
human standards, and not caused by 
normal human motives. The details also 
are dramatic. The Mycenaean festival 
(see above) leads up to the dances which 
welcome Orestes, and to the sinister 
greeting with which Clytaemnestra is 
hailed as ‘a happy Queen.’ In the 
light of all this, we shall perceive that 
there is tragic irony in the moralising 
of Electra when she indicts the dead 
Aegisthus. The short dialogue in which 
Orestes bids her speak freely, without 
fear of the @@ovos either of gods or men 
(goo ff.) tragically recalls the tempta- 
tion of Agamemnon by Clytaemnestra 
in Aeschylus. Throughout this part of 
the drama, we should notice, the chorus 
is swept away into a rapture which 
bodes ill for the sequel. 

Finally, when the critical moment 
comes, Orestes feels ‘pity’ for his 
mother, and would draw back from the 
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fatal act (967-8). He sees plainly at 
that moment that Apollo has spoken 
(971). But Electra stifles his 
scruples by her question, ‘If Apollo be 
evil-minded, who are the wise?’ Look 
at lines 294-6, and you will admit that 
Euripides uses his moral reflection with 
an eye to dramatic effect. Orestes, in 
his own sound mind, knows 


éveorw otkros duablg ovdamod, 
copoic. 5 dvipwv.. .. 


In the final scene, which is externally 
conventional, the Dioskuri blame Apollo 
for lack of wisdom. And when Orestes, 
in a poignant cry, which recalls the 
most tragic moment of the Choephoroe 
(923), bids his sister (1325) 

mpbomrugov & 
ws 
the Dioskuri touch again the theme of 
pity for human trouble. 
J. T. SHEPPARD. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ANTIGONE : WHAT DID SOPHOCLES 
WRITE? 


WHEN Jebb in his famous edition 
decided against the genuineness of the 
suspected lines in the last speech of 
Antigone, he supported his decision by 
arguments which are still unanswered, 
and, with the present interpretation of 
the text, are likely to continue so. Yet 
there are several difficulties in his 
treatment of the problem. He cuts 
out line g04 to g20, a matter of nearly 
one-third of the whole speech, so that it 
runs: 

. viv be TO ody 
béuas Tadd’ 
mwolav mapetéOovoa dixny ; 

To account for such an interpolation 
he merely repeats the suggestion that 
Iophon, in a revision of his father’s 
plays, inserted the suspected lines in 
the text. Why lophon, or any other 
poetical editor, should be guilty of such 
a literary atrocity he does not say. 
Moreover, though in Jebb’s version the 
lines run smoothly enough, the parti- 
ciple mape&éXOovca coming naturally 
after the indicative dpyupa, from an 
aesthetic view-point it is extremely 
forced. The great appeal against 
inexplicable fate contained in the single 
line roiav  Satpovwv 
dcxnv, comes as a splendid finish to 
the lines 

kai viv dye we did xepwr AaBav 

Gdexrpov avupévarov oltre Tod 

pépos Naxodcav ov're madelov Tpopijs 

els Oavévrwv Epxopat 
which express so vividly the sadness 
and horror of her early death, and 
almost make her believe that the gods 
have forsaken her, who thus reward 
her obedience to their divine laws. 


Coming after the prosaic rode it 
would be much less effective, in fact 
almost bombastic. 

The received interpretation of the 
passage left Jebb no alternative but to 
reject it entirely. Antigone seems to 
say, ‘ Never would I have taken up this 
task if it had been my husband or 
children that lay mouldering in death.’ 
Such a startling statement needs justi- 
fication, which is supplied by a ‘ primi- 
tive sophism’ taken almost bodily out of 
Herodotus. But does Antigone really 
say this? Let us forget for a moment 
the received interpretation, and, taking 
the Greek as it stands, try if it is 
capable of some other more satisfactory 
interpretation. The first thing that 
strikes us is that Antigone never 
actually refers to the death of her 
children as a case in which she would 
not have deemed the divine law binding, 
in fact she never mentions it at all. 
Herwordsare: ‘ Never, if I had been the 
mother of children...” 

This has been taken as a poetic way 
of saying ‘if my children were dead’; 
but surely in a solemn statement of 
such great importance to the whole 
aspect of the play, and one which the 
poet admits to be in need of explanation, 
it would be absurd to increase the 
difficulty by involving it in a poetic 
disguise, which is certainly liable to 
another interpretation. Evidently there 
is something wrong somewhere, and 
where such perplexity arises it is 
extremely probable that the clear brain 
of Sophocles is not alone responsible 
for the text. ; 

Jebb objects rightly to the line tivos 
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8) Taita mpos xapw réyw, as 
‘strongly suggestive of the interpolator 
who bespeaks attention for his coming 
point.’ It certainly has not the 
spirit of Sophocles, so we may reason- 
ably arrest it on suspicion, on Jebb’s 
informations, till we secure its accom- 
plices. We shall still follow Jebb in 
making a clear sweep of the four lines 
containing the ‘ primitive sophism’; but 
as the principal objection to the 
following three depends on the sense of 
the preceding eight, and as there is 


nothing in the technique to show that . 


they are not Sophoclean, we must let 
them stand till we see how the others 
are to be treated. 

Let us now suppose the remaining 
verses written in the Athenian script of 
the fifth century B.c., with no accentua- 
tion, punctuation, or division of words. 
What is more likely than that an editor 
or revisor reading over the Antigone, 
forty years after its first production, and 
coming to the words 


should have been misled by the ovtex 
catching his eye at the beginning of the 
second line and taken ovrar in the first 
to be the corresponding negative 
followed by the particle dv. To him, 
then, the text presents the strange 
problem of an extraordinary statement, 
qualifying the whole aspect of the play 
and absolutely unsupported by any 
stated reasons. 

In accordance with the well-known 
rule of rhetoric, soon afterwards to be 
formulated by Aristotle, he proceeds to 
supply the deficiency, aided by the 
remembrance of a supposed parallel 
instance in Herodotus which the 
unusual word éxmpotiuncaca may have 
helped him to recall. This happy 
thought he expresses in four jogging 
senarli, and goes on his way rejoicing. 

Now this very word éxmpotijcaca 
does not give the required sense to the 
present form of the text. Antigone did 
not honour her brother beyond her 
husband or children, for the simple 
reason that such a comparison would be 
unmeaning. She was dying ddextpos 
avupévaios, and knew it too well to for- 


get it even in the depth of fraternal love. 
She might have said that she would have 
honoured her brother more than them, 
but the interpolator, content with a loose 
connexion of thought, preferred to keep 
the poet’s actual words as far as possible, 
than to secure his own position by any 
further changes which might involve 
more tampering with the text than his 
conscience would allow, or his own 
limited powers could undertake. 

Let us now consider the alternative 
interpretation. If we divide the first 
line so as to give 


ob yap mor’, ob ef réxywy Eguy, 


the next line falls naturally into a 
parenthesis since ov7’ ei must mean ‘ not 
if, not ‘nor if,’ since there is now 
no corresponding ‘neither. Then the 
third line takesup the firstand completes 
the conditional sentence, and thus we 
obtain an entirely new meaning with 
practically no change in the text. The 
passage will then run: 

ov ydp ror’, ob Trav, ef réxuwy Epuv 

—obr’ ef rbots wor KaTOavav 

Bia wodirwr révd? dv wévor. 

vbum Kpéovri rair’ duaprévew 

kai dewad & xaolyvnrov Kdpa.. 

kal viv Gye we 
‘And yet I honoured thee in the eyes 
of those that are wise, well. For never, 
no never, had I been the mother of 
children—not if it were my husband 
that lay mouldering in death—would I 
have taken on myself this labour in 
defiance of the citizens. Yet though I 
held thee first in honour by such a law I 
seemed to Creon to be wrong and dare 
unlawfully, brother mine. And now he 
leads me to my death, etc.’ 

This is the vowos which Antigone 
quotes as the authority for ‘ honouring 
her brother above all.’ Not above 
husband or children, for they are not for 
her, but above the commands and 
threats of Creon, the persuasions of 
Ismene and the example of blind obedi- 
ence given by public opinion as expressed 
by the chorus. The force of this law, 
the reason why she mentions it, and the 
light which it throws on the play, must 
next be considered. 

Antigone is dying before she has got 
what is due to her out of life. The 


its 
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perfection of the natural life being in the 
Greek ideal, the joy of marriage and 
offspring, she is scarcely to be considered 
as having lived at all. She is but asa 
child—a pure spirit clothed in a garment 
of flesh, touching this world for an 
instant and shrinking from the cold 
blasts of misfortune which have been her 
portion during her brief existence. Yet 
she does not want to lie down and sleep 
away in death the memory of her 
sorrows. She has found love, and her 

oung heart is full of unspeakable long- 
ings after happiness, sweeter because 
only half-guessed. And now all this is 
torn from her by the most cruel stroke 
of all. On the edge of her living tomb 
she pauses and thinks of what might 
have been, of wedded love, and the sweet 
duty of the nurture of 
children. 

‘Ah then,’ she says, ‘I could have 
lived ; even if it were my husband that 
lay unburied. I need not have faced 
the violence of men, for my duty to my 
children would have first claim. But 
now my dead brother holds the first 
place and I could not do otherwise. 
Yet Creon thinks me wrong, though he 
knows that I acted under this law and 
from no choice of mine, and now he 
leads me desolate to death. I do not 


know; I cannot understand why the 
gods permit such things. But why 
disquiet myself in vain? I shall soon 
know all, and I trust to the justice of 
Heaven to justify me on earth by punish- 
ing my judges if they have done wrong.’ 

Thus the virgin-martyr goes to her 
doom, not lifted above the earth in 
an ecstasy of devotion and already 
enjoying a foretaste of Heaven, but with 
one long sad glance at the fair joys she 
can never share she faces an unknown 
world full of doubt and darkness, with 
her brave heart alone sustaining her in 
the firm belief that she has done her 
duty and that it will not be in vain. 

Surely this new interpretation reveals 
a trait in the character of Antigone 
hitherto almost unsuspected—her deep 
tenderness and immense capacity for 
love. Nowhere else in the play do we 
get such striking proof of the words the 
poet puts into her mouth at the begin- 
ning of the action, thus giving a hint at 
the truest and most beautiful aspect of 
her character. 


of ro. cuvéxGew Epur. 
J. J. Murpuy. 


University College, 
Dublin. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


Eis ’AzroAAwva. 


IT is a small matter to read dvépas 
eicopowy for eicopowy in 154, 
and it is perhaps not extravagant to 
regard 155 as the ambitious, albeit 
rather wooden, interpolation of a 
meddlesome rhapsodist ; but it may be 
a shock to the thick-and-thin supporters 
of hiatus licitus to be told that 


156 mpéds wéya Oadua, Sov xdéos ddetrac 


should be corrected by introducing Too, 
the uncontracted form of rod, instead 
of the barbaric diectasis dov (=60). 
The couplet 159-60, 
abris 5’ ad Anrw re xal loxéapar, 
presents greater difficulty. Anro for 
Anroa and the hiatus pynodpevar avdpav 


are a sufficient indication that some- 
thing is amiss. A deliberate attempt 
has been made, unless I am mistaken, 
by a little omission and the trans- 
position of seemingly unimportant 
words to exalt Apollo and to dissociate 
his praises from the laudation of his 
mother and sister, as if the singers sang 
two or even three separate hymns, one 
for each person. The present hymn 
itself shows that the assumption is 
improbable. So far Leto and her 
troubles have been dwelt upon in nearly 
a hundred lines out of 160, and in 165 
we read 
pev ’Apréucde Edv. 

Moreover, if we adopt the theory of a 
separate Delian Hymn ending at 178, 
Leto is the last word. I suggest then 
that the true reading of 158-61 may be 
approximately— 


» 
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ail 7’ &p mparov pév apyupbrotov 

Anréa & loxéapay, 

airis 5° adr’ dvipay re 

delSovew Oéd-youcr PIN 
or pvnodpeva for adtis 5’ adr’ in 160. 

In this arrangement the Hymn to 
the god is one and indivisible a true 
mpooiusov, as Thucydides calls it, a 
prelude not to a recitation from Homer, 
as is commonly said, but a ceremonial 
opening of all the festival from begin- 
ning to end, the next item on the pro- 
gramme being apparently a selection 
from the «Aeéa avdpav, which Achilles 
is recorded as singing in I. 189. The 
Hymn is more than an overture to a 
musical entertainment. Like the Pre- 
lude to Faust, it imparts tone and 
colour to all that follows. 

163 dain dé Kev adrds Exacros 

poeyyecd’ 

The MSS. read without 
elision. The elision is due to Barnes, 
whom all editors have followed. The 
tradition is certainly right and Barnes 
as certainly in error. 

Epyov ‘Ounpeloro 755’ Bapveciouo, 


and like his celebrated adtap dmomravé- 
ovow (= 101) only helps to obscure the 
true reading, which may by the sub- 
stitution of g¢airo for gain still be 
recovered, v. 151. My suggestion is 
pipetoOa abros xe hairo Exacros. 


‘ They know how to imitate the voices 
and the clacking of all men: each one 
would think his very self was speaking.’ 

‘Clacking’ is a -word current in 
Lancashire meaning ‘chatter,’ ‘gabble,’ 
‘jabbering,’ in French caquetage, and 
corresponds exactly to xpeuBadiaortiv 
here, cf. Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 
Conquer, ‘I’m called their agreeable 
Rattle,’ nor is the meaning much 
different if we read the variant Bap- 


169 & xodpa, ris avip 
évOdde mwreira, réw wddora ; 
iets ed vroxplvacba ddjuws: 

Perhaps 7@ with as 

the relative and «ai laying stress on 
téprrea Ge is right, ‘ Who, as ye think, is 
the sweetest singer in whom ye most 
delight ?? Téw= tive (Hymn Dem. 404) 
is unique for the early epic, and the 
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indefinite rew is suspect, v. Homerica, 
p 364. 

The crux, however, of this passage 
is 171. The reading given is that of 
Allen and Sikes, 1904, but in the 
Oxford text, 1913, Mr. Allen has 
adopted very unwisely an exquisitely 
bad conjecture of F. Marx, Rh. Mus. 
1907, 

broxplvacd’ aud’ 
‘make answer about me.’ Not only is 
the metre made poor and the poetry 
marred by this unhappy change, but . 
the whole effect of the next line, the 
little pleasantry of revealing himself 
while using the third and not the first 
person, otxe?, is obliterated by this 
premature and unseasonable 

The better MSS. of Thucydides 
(iii. 104) give the later 
obviously to save the metre. The 
MSS. of the Hymns present a more 
degenerate ad’ 7péwv and still worse 
ad’ ipéwv. All seem to read droxpi- 
vaobe save M brroxpivec@’, which as far 
as the elision goes is right enough, as 
in Hymn Dem. 332 q.v. 

My suggestion involves little change, 
iadjpws, ‘answer him with 
one voice,’ ‘ with one prophetic voice,’ 
for this is the sense of dyun. The 
adverb would be a compound of ia 
‘one’ (N 354 70 ta matpn) and 
If the form be accepted under warrant 
of adnpows, it affords a complete solution 
of the variations of the tradition, and 
also justifies Barnes’s very sensible 
(173) wrongly excluded 
by Allen and Sikes. Otherwise we 
should have to fall back upon opodevas, 
a recognised but poetically much 
weaker alternative form, which deviates 
very seriously from the tradition. 

* ak * 

177 abrap éyav ob éxnBbrov 

tpvéwv dpyupbrokov, dv Téxe Anrw. 

The metrical flaw, non-existent in 
the later language, is the result of a 
transposition, accompanied by the least 
possible modification of one epithet. 
Let us restore 

abrap éyav ob dpyupbrotov 
vpvelwv éxdepryov 
and compare this passage with Hymn 
VI."18-9 discussed in the June number 
of the Classical Review, 1916. Here the 
primary motive for the change would 


an 
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be to remove the obsolete form ipvelwv, 
cf. 190, corrected without remark v. 81 
(No. X.). 


181 adrés 5’ ab dvdooes. 


The strong case for mrepixdvorovo as 
against mepixrAvoTns or 
péy’ was fairly stated in Class. Rev., 
November, 1896. For aitds no satis- 
factory defence has yet been offered. 
I venture to suggest adrfjs. Insistence 
on the importance of Delos as compared 
with other localities is natural enough. 
The greatness of Apollo may be taken 
for granted throughout. Perhaps 179 
should begin and did begin & dy’, 6 «ai 
Avxiny, leaving 181 to stand alone as 
principal sentence. The loss of the 
relative in this form has occurred I 
think in several cases, e.g. A 37, 

prev, ’Apyupdrogos, Xptonv dugiBeBnxas. . . 
Hymn Dem. 347, 
xvavoxair’ ’Aldns, 8 dvdooes, 
and similarly in this Hymn, 199, we 
should read 
and let hiatus licitus go by the board 
once more. 
* * * 
201 abrap 6 botBos 

Certainly 6 Doi8os ’AmodXov is in- 
admissible. Either o should be ex- 
cluded, or, as I should think, more 
probably the intruder in BotBus which 
has displaced tow, not tolerated 
because it occurs in the preceding line, 
but really shown to be necessary by 
éyxvOapifer, a compound which in Hymn 
Herm. 17 is quite out of place, and 
peconpuatios KiOdpitev (Schneidewin) a 
necessity. 

* * 


208 Hé évl uynoryow deldw Kal guddryre 
SrTws pvwouevos xovpnv .. 


Surely not, as Allen and Sikes say, 
‘in thy love of brides,’ whatever reading 
weadopt. No hymn-writer could have 
been so audaciously irreverent. The 
poet probably wrote 

‘amid loving maidens.’ A_ delicate 
compliment to Apollo as what we call 
a lady-killer. See Milman’s Newdigate, 
1812, on the Belvedere Apollo. 
In the next line for és we may 


1 


without hesitation read xies eis, cf. & 127 
és Séoroway Baker. 
The corrupt lines which follow I 
would write tentatively thus, in the 
hope that such suggestions as are here 
made may be of service and lead to. 
better developments in the future : 
"loxu’ dy’ dvridéw "EXariovidy evirmy, 
DopBavd’ dua Tpromidy yévos els 
hav y’ dw’ és Aevximmoto 
ob 5° odx 15a’ évéhecrres, 
} ws rpwrov xpnorhpiov 
fnrevwy xara yaiay &Bns, ExarnBon 
So written the question begins with 
he (208), surely not 7é, and continues to 
the end of 215. 1n 211 neither ’Epeve? 
nor ’Epey@ez is metrically allowable : 
eis "AuapvvOov ‘to the house of A.’ 
marg. L? II) is possible, but 
very uncertain. L. 214 might begin 
(cf. 209) mpaTov. 
In 223 dméx« rod (cf. 110) is probable 
for aw avtod. 
* * * 
231 &vOa veoduys dvamvée axOduevds wep... 


Allen and Sikes explain avarrvéet 
‘gains new life’ through the inspiration 
of the horse-god. A recurrent miracle 
here seems to me a needless assump- 
tion. The verb ordinarily means 
‘recovers breath,’ ‘has a_ breathing- 
space’ (dvdmvevais). The colt is out of 
breath, ‘blown’ as they say technically, 
with pulling the car, and gets relief 
because the wise driver jumps out of 

the car and walks, yapal 5’ éhatnp - 
odov Epyerat. 

This is the rationale, the sensible 
basis, of the custom, but there was 
added for its enforcement in very early 
times a religious sanction involving a 
definite penalty for its breach. The 
whole passage has caused much dis- 
cussion, and stands thus: 

veoduns moos dvarvée axOduevds wep 
dpuara xapuai 5’ éharnp dyabds wep 
digporo dddv Epxerar* ol dé Téws 
xelv’ bxea Kporéovot avaxroplnv agurévTes. 

el kev dpuar’ dynow év Sevdpyjevre 
immous Kouéovot, Ta dé Krivavres 

Os ydp re mpwricd’ doin yéved’> of Avaxre 
edxovrat, Sigpov de Oeod rére potpa 


Here of d¢ téws pev must be a 
modernisation, and probably of oi of 
imrot, cf. O 452, V 474. In 235 aynow 
is the reading of the MSS. There is 
no need to suppose that the empty car 
could not rattle without being broken 
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as most editors by adopting Cobet’s 
aynow seem to imagine. In 236 I 
would read ay«divartes, cf. A 113, 0 103, 
and most certainly in the next line yap 
‘te as above for yap ta (mpwrticta), 
possibly also ei 5é for of 5é. +The trans- 
lation is to this effect : 

‘ There a new-broken colt, distressed 
with pulling the smart chariot, has a 
breathing-time, for the driver, a sensible 
man, springs from the car and wends 
his way afoot. His horses losing his 
guidance rattle along the empty carriage. 
But if one drive a chariot within the 
woodland grove, his men lead off just 
(uév) the horses, the chariot they tilt 
and abandon. For this was the taboo 
in earliest time; but for those who 
pray to the lord of the grove, then the 
god’s dispensation ensures the chariot.’ 

The meaning seems to be that any 
vehicle passing the temple must slow 
down, and, in fact, is not to be driven 
at all. Before entering the sacred 
grove the driver must descend, and 
proceed on foot until he quits it. If, 
on the other hand, he should persist in 
driving his team anywhere within the 
limits of the grove, he and his fellows 
take home the horses, but are obliged 
to leave the vehicle behind as a punish- 
ment for the offence they have com- 
mitted. There is just one possibility 
of escaping the penalty. Petition or 
prayer may be made to Poseidon, and 
following that thé god’s award may 
prevent the forfeiture of the car. 


* * * 
246 oris wad’ adris. .. . (=378). 


_ In these two lines the true reading 
is very probably rijs par’ ayye 
(orH). Cf. § 370 4 peu ayxt oTaca. 
* * * 
252 xpyobuevac’ dé 7’ vnuepréa Bovdnv 
Oemorevorms (= 292-3). 

Read Oeworedwps with Ilgen’s x’ for 
t’. A speech that opens with the 
dominant and decided évOade ppovéw 
could not end in the if-you-please atti- 
tude of and would probably 
be all the better for the omission of 
250-1 (=290-1), in which (1) IIedo- 
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movynaov, (2) Evpwrnv, and (3) xata 
are more or less questionable. 


* * * 
263 dpddueval r’ odpies lepwv 


This line and ® 312 ddatos ex rnyéwv 
throw great doubt upon the value of 
the observation that in Homer and in 
the early epic the noun mny7 was only 
used in the plural, never in the singular 
number. If this restriction had existed 
forthe early poets the two lines quoted 
could not have been composed at all, 
for they would necessarily have said 
and sung mmnydev. Obviously the 
authors of our line and of ® 312 wrote 
lepys amo mnyis and é« 
respectively. The metre and language 
prove this conclusively, in spite of 
traditional appearances and the most 
unenlightened numerical observation. 

Are we to consider Aeschylus a daring 
experimentalist when he wrote my) 
mupos (Prom. 110) and mny) Kaxov 
(Pers. 743), and that Sophocles, Plato, 
Xenophon, and others followed his 
lead? Or is there some natural plu- 
rality about springs and wells? Unless 
these questions can be answered affirma- 
tively with some show of reason, we 
may accept quite confidently rmyijs as 
the true and original reading. 


* * * 


275 ws elrodo’ ‘Exdrov ppévas, Sppa oi 
xréos eln xOovl, und’ ‘Exadroo. 


Probably no one at the present day 
would hesitate to accept the slight 
reconstruction émiBev “Exdtou 
dpévas [cf. 1, 45, 56, 157, 229 (ter), 474 
of this Hymn, and my remarks on 177], 
save for the peculiar ending of the next 
line yd’ ‘Exarovw, for which the remedy 
is not so obvious, though perhaps not 
unattainable. 

Leaving graphical considerations out 
of account for the moment undé rev 
aXov would be a tolerable substitution 
for the tradition, but as it seems possible 
to get an acceptable reading without 
changing more than two letters of the 
vulgate, I prefer to suggest yd’ dpa 
toto or pnd’ 

T. L. AGarR. 


Son 
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NOTES ON SOME TEXTS IN PLATO AND MARCUS AURELIUS. 


Euthyd. 303D yap olda TovTous 
“TOUS AOyous Tavu pev av OdLyoL 
avOpwrot wpiv, oi ovTw 
ed olda Sti aicyuvOeiev av 
parrov 

The questionable word here is vo- 
ovow, the MSS. wavering between 
voovow (B) and ayvoodouw (tT). Gifford 
defends voodow, which he _ renders 
‘have such a notion of them,’ ‘so 
conceive of them,’ citing Rep. 508D 


(ro THs voer) and Phaedr. 246c 


{ovre idovres vonoaytes Oedv) ; but 
these instances are not really similar 
and do nothing to support his case. 
Among what Gifford calls the ‘ needless 
conjectures’ already proposed are 
Stallbaum’s atiudfovow and Orelli’s 
arwGodow; and more recently Mr. H. 
Richards, holding that ‘neither voodow 
nor a@yvoodow makes any sense,’ has 
suggested ducyepaivovew as a suitable 
word. None of these corrections, how- 
ever, is close enough to the traditional 
lections to be very plausible. In 
attempting an emendation we may, I 
think, assume that ayvoodow is a mere 
correction of the difficult voodou, so 
that the letters a y may be neglected. 
We have to deal, then, only with 
voodow, or let us rather say with the 
series of letters formed by the two 
words oUt voovow. A frequent cause 
of error is haplography or lipography : 
assume its action here, plus the common 
contusion of r and 7, and there emerges 
otta<¢ This word is 
milder in sense than the words pro- 
posed by Richards and the rest, but it 
seems quite sufficiently strong. True 
it is not acommon Platonic word, but 
its use here may be supported by Laws 
3. 679 c where we have weddos dzrovoeiv 
in contrast to Tad Aeyoueva 
vopitev: in both cases the object of 
suspicion is a statement or argument. 


Epist. 8. 3544 pou wn 
Ta viv, Tdon Trappycia 
«al tie Sixaiw 
Snrodv. ydp 8h SiartnTod Twa 
Siareyopuevos ws dvoiv, tupavvev- 


gavtt Kal tupavvevOévts, ws évi 
éxaTépw Taraav éunv 

On this Richards comments, ‘ Should 
not twa be tiwos and probably 
dixaiws ?’? Certainly the first sentence 
is curious: why is it not xow@ «al 
Sixaiw or rather why at 
all, since it is his own superior counsel, 
iécov tt, that the writer is proposing 
rather pompously to produce? Here 
again I suspect a corruption due to the 
same fertile cause, haplography, and in 
place of I would write 
The sense then will be—‘ taking Sixcavos 
Aoyos to be my assessor (or fellow- 
counsellor), so to speak’; for which 
use of kowwwvos one may compare Laws 
810 mpds 8) Kotvwvods dvTas 
mepl avayen... More- 
over, the case for xotvwyvos in an official 
or semi-legal sense is supported by the 
occurrence of cvupBovAjy and 
ovpBovros in the clauses immediately 
following. In the sentence Aéyo yap 
5% «TX. I cannot quite make out how the 
ordinary text ought to be rendered: the 
double #s seems to me very awkward. 
It looks as if one ought to read some- 
thing like this: Aéyw yap 8%, SuartnTod 
Tivos TpoTrov Stanreyouevos Kal Svoiv, Tup. 
te Kal Tup., (@s évi Exatépw Tadat) THY 
cupBovrAnv. But possibly it may 
suffice to leave the words as they stand 
with the single minor alteration of as 
for the second @s (as . . 


Epp. 8. 354D of otpatn- 
Kxatédkevoay BadddovTes .. . KATA 
ovdéva xpivaytes, iva dn Sovrevorev 
pndevi odv dixn unre 

Richards’ note on this runs thus: 
‘The sense of pare adv Sixn 
Seorory is very unsatisfactory, until we 
read <avOporw> adv dixn, com- 
paring 334C py SovrovcOar 
and even then ovv diky seems 
out of place.’ Certainly ody Sinn is 
objectionable, both from its position 
and because the preposition is un- 
idiomatic. like voyw, ought, one 
thinks, to agree with the other datives, 
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instead of being adverbial. The first 
thing to be done is to cancel avy: this 
done, Sicn and vou in agreement with 
dcomorn are natural enough ; we need 
only assume a kind of semi- personifica- 
tion. But the question remains—how 
did the otiose cvy manage to intrude 
itself? One might think of the com- 
pared word cuvédixw, but it would be 
clumsy to speak of a cvvédixos as a 
possible Seororns. The simplest cor- 
rection is to read ody for civ. For the 
combination yr’ ody in one of two 
negative alternatives, see Madv. Gr. 
Synt., § 266 and cp. Od. 6. 192 ovr’ 


ovv Seunceat ovTE Tev 


Eryx. 401A OTL ™pos 
ous TO Bar Kal TO 
Kal érépois ; apa tadr’ dv 
ein Xpnpata ; Kal ye paive- 
tat odvta. It seems scarcely possible 
to keep Bddmrew as an example of 
xpyotwa, and on the same footing with 
the innocuous business of ‘conver- 
sation ’ Proposed corrections are 

‘ ypadew vel Brérew Clericus, tadaiew 
vel Horreus, Orelli.’ 
would be near in point of letters; 
but I should prefer BovAcvev, although 
its corruption is less easy to explain. 


Clitoph. 409E thv opovorav épwro- 
Mevos et opodotiay Aéyou 7) 
THY pev yripater . THY 

be pudiav aryabov os 
€ivat Kal OOTE TavTov 
add’ ov dokav. 

This is the MS. reading of the last 
clause (@oze xrX.), but obviously there 
is something amiss. Burnet follows 
Bekker and the Zurich editors in 
cancelling the before 
whereas Hermann adds a word (8:«avo- 

_aivnv) between xai and 
The latter is a heroic remedy, while as 
to the former one does not easily see 
why xai should have been inserted. 
With Bekker’s reading, opovoray is, I 
presume, to be taken as the subject 
with tavroy as predicate, but it is 
equally easy to regard ry diAiav as 
the subject of both clauses, in which 
case we must turn oydvoav into a 
dative after ravtov, and suppose that 
xai is, as often, a corruption of as. 
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M. Aurel. ili. 12. éav TOUTO rns 
arnbeia apKovpevos, evCwnoets. 

jpewtxy has been the object of much 
suspicion. Rendall would read evpoixy, 
but Marcus does not use this form 
(only evpovs), and in any case the word 
applies better to an idea like Aios than 
to ddnOeia. Richards’ 
ingenious but hardly more. I should 
agree with the Loeb translator, Mr. 
Haines, in keeping in 
the sense of ‘old-world truth.’ It 
may be difficult to produce a precise 
Greek parallel, but the Ciceronian use 
of herotcus in such phrases as heroica 
tempora, heroicae aetates (e.g. ‘vetus 
opinio est, iam usque ab fherorcis ducta 
temporibus,’ Div. I. 1. 1) sufficiently 
demonstrates that heroicus was practi- 
cally a synonym for aniiquus ; and once 
this is granted, the rest of our defence 
is easy, since antiquitas to the ‘antic’ 
Roman mind connoted the ideal of 
probity and honour; cp. Ter. Adelphi 
3. 3. 88 homo antiqua virtute et fide 
(and other passages quoted by L. and 
S. s.v. II. c). 


iii. 16. 2. Oeods un .. - 
Kal TOV TroLOUVTwY, TAS 
Gupas. Something with the sense of 
aioypa evidently needs to be supplied 
before Mr. Haines adopts 
Coraes’ insertion of <7av>, while 
Schenkl prefers ri od. Either of these 
does well enough, but why should we 
not assume a still closer case of haplo- 
graphy and write ov > 
tov: ‘they stopped at no sort of 
iniquity’? Of ‘ moins ov interrogative 
equivalent to éxacrtos affirmative” 
various examples will be found in L. 
and S. 


iv. 27. Koopos 
KUKE@V MEV, AANA KOT 

Haines marks the words ovr. ‘ 
xoopos with notes of doubt, but allows. 
himself (much like Long) to put this. 
nonsense in his translation —‘ Either 
there is a well-arranged order of things 
or a medley that is confused, yet still 
an order.’ Rendall makes better sense 


with his—‘ Either an ordered universe 
or else a welter of confusion. Assuredly 
but to get this he 


then a world-order’; 


4 
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has to alter the punctuation and trans- 
pose into and be- 
sides this he needlessly changes cupr. 
to cuprepuppévos, for the former word 
is, as Haines points out, sufficiently 
defended by Platonic usage. Reiske 
contented himself with one small 
change for xocpos, but this of 
itself does but little to ease matters. 
Schenkl’s a\X’ ov xdcpos is, if possible, 


worse: to say solemnly that a cveewr, 


‘a jumble,’ is not a xdcpos, is too 
absurd even for a Stoic. Better than 
these is Lofft’s cuumrepupapévos od piv, 
adda Kocpos. I had once thought we 
might read simply but 
there is no true antithesis between 
and dxocuws. Moreover the 
run of the next sentence seems to show 
that our sentence ought to convey a 
decision in favour of the xdopos alterna- 
tive—as Rendall and Lofft saw. I 
now propose, by applying again our 
master-key of haplography, to read 
pnpévos> Koope (or, possibly, 
xooziws). This explains the corrup- 
tion, and it makes quite good sense— 
for it is not the cupdopeiofar that 
Marcus wants to deny but the drafia 
or xcuxod0at: he admits that this world 
is an assemblage of things, but not that 
it is a KuKewv. 

V. 1%. mpos ody yéyovas, 
drws 5é od evépryerav; 

Schenkl follows Schmidt and Four- 
nier in giving ov for the ov of the 
MSS. Also, the MSS. vary between 
metaw (A D) and (T); for which 
Coraes proposed <ro> and 
Wilamowitz oinow. Further, for 
Wilamowitz has proposed 
@® and Schenkl ye: and 
Upton suggested ov for %. As all the 
talk in the context is of the duty of 
action as opposed to hedonistic inaction 
—my duty to do roveiv dv évexev yéyova 
—I take it that any mention of zreioxs is 
out of place. But if 7d or troinow 
is right, it seems strange to add % 
mpos évépyecav, which is hardly a real 
alternative; and in fact we need no 
alternative, as our talk is of only one 
thing. Now if we assume, for once, 
that T’s reading is better—nearer the 
archetype—than A’s, and if we allow 
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once again for haplography, then from 
mpos Toteiy 7) we can without difficulty 
educe the words mpos <ti> mor’ ef 
to what end wast thou born save that 
of activity.’ évépyeva is not an alterna- 
tive but a substitute for To roveiv. 


Tov OTws aia yiverOar; Haines 
prints ala yiveo@a with quotation marks, 
with a reference to Hom. Ii. vii. gg in 
the footnote; but if Marcus really had 
Homer in mind, why did he not write 
Kal yaia yivecOar? Richards sug- 
gests téppa for aia, but a likelier word 
here is ozrodia, supposing the first three 
letters to have been lost through lipo- 
graphic error. Perhaps we should write 
To<Te Se? > bia yiver Pat. 

ix. 28 wpynoev (sc. Tod 
Orov Sudvora) ta KaT’ émraKo- 
AovOnow ti év tint tporov yap 
TLVa ATOMOL 

Schenkl marks xal ti év tiv as cor- 
rupt, and in his note approves the 
correction of Coraes xal ti évreivy; 
which is supported by x. 31 (as Mr. 
Haines observes). Mr. Haines obelises 
the same words and also % duep, with 
the note ‘ Possibly dueph is a gloss, or 
should be read.’ 
is an old conjecture of Schultz; others 
are pépn Reiske, Couat, eiuap- 
pévn Rendall. Schenkl supposes that 
‘verba haud pauca excidisse.’ Now it 
seems idle to suppose with Haines that 
% aueph is a gloss, for what is there 
here to gloss? And none of the other 
conjectures are at all plausible, at 
least if we accept Coraes’ correction. 
For the exhortation, ‘Why do you 
strive ?’ ought to be followed, not by a 
general statement about the world at 
large, but by a personal argument 
which touches the ‘ you’ that is thus 
exhorted. Such a point there would 
be if the sentence ran—‘ Why do you 
strive, for you are just a particle in the 
stream of matter, you must ézaxo- 
Aovbeiv like the rest, the atoms that 
flow unresistingly.’ To secure some 
such pertinent sense I would read— 
TpoTov yap Twa aTouor (or 
atoua .. . but Marcus seems to 
prefer the other form). 

R. G. Bury. 
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NOTE ON THE SYMPOSIACS AND SOME OTHER DIALOGUES 
OF PLUTARCH. 


In two of the more elaborate dia- 
logues of Plutarch, the De Defectu 
Oraculorum and the De Facie quae in 
orbe Lunae apparet, the principal 
speaker, who controls the discussion, 
and himself maintains the Academic 
position, is ‘Lamprias’; Plutarch is not 
introduced by name. As this speaker 
uses the first person of himself, and is 
addressed by others as ‘ Lamprias,’ the 
compiler of the lists of speakers (appar- 
ently Wyttenbach) has rightly placed 
that name upon them, and it is taken to 
refer to Plutarch’s brother of that 
name. Mr. John Oakesmith remarks 
as to the De Defectu that ‘Lamprias 
here is clearly a thin disguise of 
Plutarch himself’ (The Religion of 
Plutarch, p. 76. See also p. 149.) I do 
not wish to question this opinion, but 
to emphasise it, and to suggest that the 
brother is not present at all, having 
perhaps, as seemed probable to Arch- 
bishop Trench, died early, and that the 
name is here used of Plutarch himself. 
I shall refer to the other works, and 
especially to the Symposiac Dialogues, 
for light thrown upon the personality 
of the brothers. ; 

The Symposiacs are arranged in nine 
books, which fill the greater part of a 
Teubner volume, all dedicated to Sossius 
Senecio, Consul in a.p. 99, and in some 
later years. Each book was intended 
to contain ten dialogues, but the last in 
fact contained fifteen, mostly on literary 
subjects which were discussed in 
Athens, during the year of office of the 
philosopher Ammonis in that city. But 
four out of Book IV. and five out of 
Book IX. are lost to us, being only 
represented by their headings, and by 
one short fragment the right placing 
of which we owe to M. Bernardakis. 

A few points may be noted as to the 
whole collection: 

(1) There is no reference to any 
public event, or any matter of current 
talk, which might suggest a date. We 
hear of incidents in Plutarch’s life, such 
as his return from a visit to Egypt, and 
the marriage of a son; and, in some 
cases, the year of office of local Greek 
officials is mentioned, but we have no 


materials for following out these clues. 
Dr. Mahaffy has acutely pointed out 
that the De ¢ranquillitate animi belongs 
to a date before Vespasian’s death, be- 
cause it contains a remark that no 
Roman emperor had been succeeded by 
his son. It is just such an indication 
for which we look in vain through all 
these pages of free and varied talk. As 
there is no appeal to Sossius Senecio 
as a high personage, it seems likely that 
all the books appeared successively 
before A.D. 99. On the other hand, 
Plutarch, born about AD. 50, cannot 
have had a married son (see IV. 3) much 
before the end of thecentury. In VIII. 6, 
sons of Plutarch, apparently of school- 
boy age, are introduced, and again in 
VIII. 10. Ammonius, who was a philo- 
sopher of authority in A.D. 66 (see the 
De E in Delphis) seems to be in much 
the same position throughout this series. 
Nothing can be inferred as to the date 
of any particular dialogue from that of 
the book in which it is placed. 

(2) Though the question is raised at 
the outset whether ‘ Philosophy’ may be 
talked over wine, and answered by the 
question ‘why not ?’ there is little or no 
discussion which can be called philoso- 
phical, in our sense of the word. Stoics 
and Epicureans are not confronted, and 
the Summum Bonum is left alone. 
‘What Plato meant by saying, if he did 
say, that “God geometrises”’ was a 
tempting subject to discuss on Plato’s 
birthday, and some light is thrown on 
the Tzmaeus. The heading of one lost 
dialogue, ‘As to our not remaining the 
same, while being is always in flux,’ 
sounds really ‘stiff Many questions 
of Natural History arise, and there is a 
well-marked group of medical dialogues, 
in each of which a physician takes part ; 
such problems as ‘ Whether new diseases 
can arise and from what causes’ (VIII. 
9), ‘Whether a varied or a simple diet is 
better for the digestion’ (IV. 1), ‘the 
causes of Bulimus’ (VI. 8), are dis- 
cussed with knowledge and freedom by 
professionals and laymen alike. 

(3) Nothing in these dialogues sug- 
gests the future writer of the Lives; who 
was to interest posterity in human char- 
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acter as seen in action upon a great 
scale, in the shifts of ‘Fortune’ and the 
unconquerable mind of man. 

(4) These are essentially conversa- 
tions over wine, and we hear a good 
deal about the properties of wine, and 
the etiquette of wine-parties. There is 
none in which any unseemliness due to 
drink is mentioned or suggested. An 
apparent exception is noticed below. 
Nor do we have the'connoisseur’s views 
on different vintages, such as we may 
gather from Horace or Martial for those 
of their own day and country. 

(5) The charm of the Symposiacs lies 
in the simple good faith of the narrator ; 
each dialogue is the report from memory 
of a real conversation between real per- 
sons; a topic raised in one is often car- 
ried on into the next, and discussed by 
the same speakers, perhaps with one or 
more added. The persons named as 
taking part in them are some ninety in 
number, without making any allowance 
for the lost dialogues. They fall into 
groups; we have Plutarch’s near rela- 
tions and connections by marriage, 
physicians, grammarians, Roman gen- 
tlemen, philosophers, sophists, and so 
on. I only wish now to call attention 
to Plutarch’s two brothers, Lamprias 
and Timon. 

Timon (II. 2, II. 5), of whom Plutarch 
speaks elsewhere with much affection 
(De Fraterno Amore 487 E), does not 
appear in the later books. Volkmann, 
who identifies him with the person 
named in a letter of the Younger Pliny 
(I. 6), thinks that Timon settled in 
Rome. Of Lamprias, with whom we 
are now concerned, Trench has writ- 
ten—I add a few references to support 
his points: ‘Evidently a character, a 
good trencherman, as became a Boeo- 
tian ‘II. 2, IV. 5), one who on occasion 
could dance the Pyrrhic war-dance 
(IX. 15), who loved well a scoff and a 
jest (VIII. 4)...and who, if he 
thrusts himself somewhat abruptly into 
discussions which are going forward 
(I. 2), was quite able to justify the 
intrusion. The last point may be a 
little enlarged. In the De E in Delphis 
we have the report of a discussion which 
took place at Delphi in A.D. 66, ‘many 
years ago, in which Ammonius took 
part and the brothers Lamprias and 


Plutarch, both, no doubt, very young 
men. Lamprias (p. 386 A) calls atten- 
tion to the ‘received opinions’ about the: 
letter in question. Ammonius, a teacher 
of authority, and a man of tact and 
humour, an who 
knew all about the young men of his 
day, gave a quiet smile; Lamprias could 
be trusted to produce a ‘received 
opinion’ made on the spur of the 
moment upon any problem. This facility 
seems to have been inherited from his. 
grandfather, a genial and learned man, 
full of old memories, quoted in the Lzfe 
of Antony, c. 28 for the bewilderment 
of a young medical friend, a Boeotian,,. 
at the vast resources of Antony’s larder. 
In IX. 2, p. 738 B ‘my grandfather’ is 
quoted for a somewhat hazardous theory 
about the letter Alpha. From the tense 
used, we may suppose that the old man 
was then dead. 

Plutarch’s father, who is never men- 
tioned by name, was a very different 
person. When a question was raised 
on a point of stable terminology (II. 8, 
p. 641 F), the father ‘ being the last man 
to extemporise an opinion on fine points 
of language’ but having always owned 
winning horses,’ settles it from his prac- 
tical knowledge. 

One other trait must be mentioned to 
the credit of Lamprias. On one occa- 
sion at Delphi (VII. 5) some young men 
of the chorus came in elated by their 
own performance, and were noisy and 
rather troublesome. It is Lamprias who 
calls them to order, whether chosen to 
do so on the principle of the dap deus, 
or, as we would rather believe, because 
he was, in essentials, a man of char- 
acter. He explains to them, with gravity 
and tact, that intoxication may be the 
result of over-indulgence in ‘music, as 
surely as of that in wine. 


1 The text has ras ionyopias 
avtooxédios ay. ionyopias can hardly be right, 
though Volkmann suggests a forced sense. 
mpoonyopias, teropias, immorpopias have been 
proposed. But there is no reason why the 
scribe should have stumbled over any of these, 
and he generally goes wrong upon less familiar 
words. I would venture to suggest etpeoidoyias 
as possible. It is a rare word, used half a dozen 
times by Plutarch, once (682 B) in the plural, 
and in the sense required here, see Wyttenbach’s 
note on 31 E. From the variations in the spell- 
ing of the word it seems to have given trouble. 
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Lastly, so far as Lamprias was any- 
thing serious, he was a Peripatetic (II. 2, 
635 B). 

Now was this a suitable person to act 
as Moderator, and to speak on behalf of 
the Academy, in two learned and elabor- 
ate works, equally with the Symposiacs 
reports of real discussions among real 
speakers, though, unlike them, arranged 
with considerable literary skill? No 
doubt Lamprias may have been a 
graver person in later life than he was 
in Nero’s reign, and may have changed 
his nominal philosophic allegiance; but 
it seems incredible that one of so 
marked personality should be intro- 
duced without any touch of personality, 
while other friends, as Theon, Sylla, 
etc., are just what we know them. 

If Lamprias were really dead when 
these dialogues were written, may not 
Plutarch have himself taken up the old 
family name? We are assured by 
Demosthenes (pos Boiwrov epi tov 
évoparos) that no Athenian ever called 
two sons by the same name, and this 
may have been true of Boeotian usage 
also. But this does not make it clear 
that a dead brother’s name might not 
be assumed; and the practice of some 
royal lines supplies instances. Indeed 
the very issue in the case argued by 
Demosthenes suggests some freedom in 
the transference of a name. However, 
it is not necessary to assume anything 
so formal; it would be enough if 
Plutarch’s intimates chose, ‘for love and 
for euphony,’ to keep in use a name 
pleasant on the lips from its liquid syl- 
lables, and endeared to them by asso- 
ciations. We have other instances, in 
these dialogues, of people for one rea- 
son or another ‘called out of their 
name.’ 

This hypothesis assumes that the 
Symposiacs, as a whole, were earlier 
than the two dialogues mentioned at the 
outset; and it may be convenient to 
notice references in Plutarch’s other 
works, to the Symposiacs or their con- 
tents. In the Life of Marcus Brutus 
we read that Brutus had an attack of 
‘the distemper called Bulimia, after a 
march over snow to Dyrrachium. After 
describing the symptoms, ‘But this, 
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to the passage in the Symposiacs 
(VI. 8) mentioned above. Brutus had a 
considerate enemy; for the food 
required by his curious complaint was 
supplied from the town which he was 
attacking, a courtesy which was not for- 
gotten when he entered it as a con- 
queror. 

In the De Facie (939 F) the phe- 
nomenon of putrefaction accelerated 
by moonlight (of which an interesting 
account will be found in Captain 
Marryatt’s The King’s Own, chap. xxii.) 
is briefly mentioned; it is discussed in 
detail in the Symposiacs (III. 10). Dr. 
Max Adler, of Vienna, in his careful 
and valuable examination of the De 
Facie and the De Defectu (Disserta- 
tiones Vindobonenses, vol. X., 1910) 
infers that the more elaborate discussion 
is the later. The same scholar finds 
reason to think that the De Facie is 
earlier than the De Defectu, but he 
reserves his proof, which I have not been 
fortunate enough to find in such sub- 
sequent numbers of the Diéssertationes 
as seem to have reached this country. 

One of the lost Symosiacs (IX. 10) 
dealt with the question ‘Why the moon 
is more often eclipsed than the sun.’ 
This apparent phenomenon (for the fact 
is the other way) is considered in the 
De Facie (p. 932 C.). 

Another instance is supplied by men- 
tion of Plato’s view as to liquids pass- 
ing into the lung (Sympos. VII. 1, com- 
pared with 1047 C.). 

The case of the De Pythiae Oraculis, 
the second of the ‘ Delphian dialogues,’ 
on the question why responses are not 
now given in verse, is somewhat dif- 
ferent. It is dramatised, not narrated; 
at least the narrative comes from 
Philinus, one of the speakers in a pre- 


_liminary drama, and Plutarch is not 


present. Philinus describes the tour of 
a party round the sights of the temple, 
the fussiness of the guides, and the 
naive remarks of the young Dio- 
genianus, son of a friend of the same 
name who figures in the Symposiacs 
(which illustrate the severity of the 
judgments of youth, a trait not un- 
marked by Plutarch). Then follows a 
sit-down debate on the main question, 


writes Plutarch, ‘I have, in another 4 concluded by a long and authoritative 
place, discussed more at large,’ referring wy speech of Theon, who refers to his own 
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services and benefactions to Delphi and 
the adjoining Pylaea. M. Cheneviere, 
in his attractive study on Plutarch’s 
friends, remarks that, under whatever 
name, the leading speaker always con- 
veys Plutarch’s views. I do not doubt 
that this is so here, but not in the sense 
that Theon’s personality is merged in 
that of Plutarch. In the Syposiacs 
‘fTheon our comrade,’ to be distin- 
guished from ‘Theon the grammarian, 
appears as a very intimate friend, and 
always in dialogues held at Chaeronea 
or Delphi. He is present at the mar- 
riage of Plutarch’s son (IV. 3), and in 
the Consolatio ad Uxorem, Yimoxena 
is reminded of the delicate sympathy 
given by her to Theon’s wife in a 
domestic sorrow. Theon is appealed to 
when a quotation is wanted, and is full 
of literary knowledge, and may there- 
fore easily be confused with his name- 
sake the Grammarian. In the De Facie 
Theon plays a bright and important 
part, and in the zon posse suaviter he 
is in charge of the Academic position 
against the Epicureans. Probably he 
was a rich neighbour, and had endowed 
the temple and town in the manner 
mentioned. 

The De Genio Socratis is another 
dramatised dialogue, but the events 
and speeches belong to history, and 
to a time some four centuries back. 
Capheisias, brother of Epaminondas, 
narrates to an audience assembled at 
Athens the fine exploit of Pelopidas 
and his fellows (Epaminondas holding 
himself in reserve), in recovering the 
Citadel of Thebes, wrongfully held by a 
Spartan garrison. Long discussions on 
the nature of the ‘Spirit’ of Socrates, 


to which Simmias, a young Pythagorean 
delegate, and others, contribute, fill up 
the intervals in the main action re- 
counted. This intermixture of strenu- 
ous action with profound and curious 
speculation is very interesting. The 
first speaker in the dialogue is made to 
draw out an analogy between the 
painter and the historian, and to call 
for a story to satisfy the true enthusiast 
in works inspired by that great Art 
Virtue. In the opening of the Lz/e of 
Pericles we find a similar figure, and a 
warm protest against the theory of ‘ Art 
for Art’s sake.’ 

May we suppose that at some definite 
time Plutarch began to feel the triviality 
of always discussing such themes as 
‘Whether the number of the fixed stars 
is likely to be odd or even, and ‘Why 
mushrooms grow after thunder, and 
set himself to find a more strenuous 
motive in ‘Virtue’ and Action? Is it 
fanciful to suppose that his researches 
into Theban traditions about Socrates 
led him to the great character of 
Epaminondas, and the noble severity of 
the early Pythagorean brotherhood, and 
so to the undertaking of the Lives? Or 
was it the other way? It is hard to 
guess the answer to such questions on 
a priovt grounds. We should welcome, 
if we could have it, any clear link be- 
tween the author of the Zzves and the 
author of the writings which Southey, 
perhaps too fondly, placed on Daniel 
Dove's shelves, as ‘the worthier half’ of 
Plutarch’s works. 

These works are an _ imperfectly 
charted ocean, but, as Plutarch has 
reminded us, 


Ocod Oédovros purds 


OVIDIANA: NOTES ON THE FASTI. 
Ill. 


VI. 419-436. 
Moenia Dardanides nuper nova fecerat Ilus 
(Ilus adhuc Asiae dives habebat opes): 
creditur armigerae signum caeleste Minervae 
urbis in Iliacae desiluisse iuga. 

cura videre fuit: vidi templumque locumque. 
hoc superest illic: Pallada Roma tenet. 

consulitur Smintheus lucoque obscurus opaco 
hos non mentito redditit ore sonos: 

‘ aetheriam servate deam, servabitis urbem: 
imperium secum transferet illa loci.’ 


NO. CCLXXI. VOL. XXXII. 


servat et inclusam summa tenet Ilus in arce, 
curaque ad heredem Laomedonta redit. 

sub Priamo servata parum. sic ipsa volebat, 
ex quo iudicio forma revicta suaest. 

seu genus Adrasti, seu furtis aptus Ulixes, 
seu pius Aeneas—eripuisse ferunt: 

auctor in incerto, res est Romana. tuetur 
Vesta, quod assiduo lumine cuncta videt. 


The passage is printed as above in 
Peter’s latest edition; the first hand 
L 
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of V gives ili in line 424 and gener in 
433. The last four lines are hardly as 
Ovid wrote them. Lines 433, 434 lack 
a principal verb; Peter, following 
Madvig (Adv. II. p. 109), thinks that 
the predicate to genus Adrasti, Ulixes 
and Aeneas can be supplied mentally 
from eripuisse. Heinsius says ‘ Vix 
Latinitatis ratio constabit huic versui 
nisi cum Sarraviano codice (p) evipu- 
isse datur rescribas. Unus Farnesianus 
eam. an, eripuere deam?’ He read in 
his text datur, and many editors! have 
followed him (including Merkel? in his 
earlier editions). It seems, however, 
rash to assume that Ovid would use 
datur=narratur. Riese and Davies 
read eripuisse ferunt in parentheses. 
The next two lines are even more per- 
plexing, for we cannot discover any 
sequence or meaning. Leaving aside 
auctor in incerto, which is probably the 
apodosis of the seu-sew-seu clause in 
433, 434, how are we to interpret 
ves... videt. The lines were for a 
long time a puzzle to Gronovius and 
Heinsius. In 1637 Gronovius drew 
Heinsius’ attention to Scaliger’s vetus- 
que (for twetur), and he himself suggested 
reading iuncta for cuncta in 436 (Syll. 
vol. III. p. 25). In his notes in 1661 
Heinsius pronounced the lines to be 
spurious, and he bracketed them in his 
text.3 He questioned ves est Romana, 
and said that we would expect rather 
ves est Troiana. But such a change 
would not, I think, help us much. 
All the commentators that I have seen 
take ves est Romana to mean ‘the 
Palladium is at Rome.’ But to Roman 
ears could anything be suggested by the 
Latin except the Res Romana—viz. the 
Roman State? It is thus that Ovid 
uses the words ves Romana (Met. XIV. 
809), just as he talks of the res Latina, 
the res Danaa, the ves Troiana. If 
the littera scripta of the MSS. is as 
fixed as Theseus, let us translate ‘ It, 


1 Including Paley and Hallam. 
2 He now brackets 433, 434. 
3 He suggested, however, reading: 
‘auctor in incerto. Praeses (or Praestes) 
Romana tuetur 
Vesta, quod assiduo lumine iuncta videt.’ 


Vesta iuncta ‘quod videt iunctum Vestae 
Palladium, nempe quod eodem templo est 
sub Romanae Praesidis Vestae tutela.’ 


the Palladium, is (i.e. represents) the 
Roman State.’ But how shall we 
proceed? What is the point of the 
following words—‘ Vesta watches over 
it, because she sees everything with her 
flame that never dies ’? 

Vesta herself—or rather the opinions 
about her current in Ovid’s day—may 
enlighten our darkness.* Everything 
connected with this goddess was for the 
ordinary Roman particularly holy, and 
the holiness was enhanced by the 
mystery which enshrouded the goddess 
and her temple. She was essentially 
the rerum -custos intimarum (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. II. 27),5 and res intimae are not 
for the common gaze. The aedes 
Vestae was arcana (Fast. III. 143). Her 
holy Fire (arcanae faces, Claud. de 
laud. Stilich. III. 69) were hidden from 
every man except the pontifex maximus. 
Holier than the Fire was the penus 
Vestae : even the pontifex maximus was 
not permitted to touch or see the 
objects contained therein; these objects 
were sacra, non adeunda viro (450). 
In the inner part of this penus was a 
Holy of Holies, which contained the 
most treasured sacra of the State 
(ra évros a6ixra, Plut. Cam. 20; iepa 
anmoppnta Dion. Hal. II. 66). Among 
them were the original di penates 
p. R. Q., which poets and antiquarians 
alleged had been brought by Aeneas 
from Troy. And there also was the 
Palladium,® an object so holy that it 
was popularly believed that it could be 
seen only by the virgo Vestalis maxima 
(‘ vittata sacerdos, Troianam soli cui 
fas vidisse Minervam,’ Lucan, I. 598; 
cf. IX. 993). When in the reign of 
Commodus the aedes Vestae was burnt, 
this holy object was exposed to the 
vulgar gaze: ris “Eotias Tod vew xata- 
prexGévros Tod Trupos yupvwbev whOn 
To THs ayadpa 6 céBovai Te Kal 
rover Pwyaior ard Tpoias, 


4 For Vesta and the penus Vestae, see 
Wissowa, R.K., p. 159, Warde-Fowler, R.F., 
pp. 145-154, R. E., p. 136; on the Palladium, 
see especially Marquardt-Wissowa, p. 252, 
n. 4, Preller-Jordan, R.M., I. pp. 298, 299. 

5 The penus in which her sacra were kept 
is described as ‘ locus intimus in aede Vestae ’ 
(Fest., p. 250). 

6 «Hic locus est Vestae qui Pallada servat 
et ignem’ (Tvist. III. 1, 29). 
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@s .6 TOTe mpaTov Kal peta THY 
am’ és Itadiav eiSov of xa’ 
(Herodian, I. 14, 4-5). 
Such were, I think, the popular views 
about Vesta and the Palladium in 
Ovid’s day. Ovid’s knowledge was 
perhaps even less than that of his con- 
temporaries. He was surprised to find 
his preconceived ideas about Vesta to 
be unfounded (VI. 296, cf. 253). Just 
as he had thought that there was a 
statue of Vesta, so when he was at 
Troy he thought that there would be 
no difficulty in seeing the Palladium. 
He was reminded by his cicerone that 
it was at Rome. He gives a sketch of 
its adventures, assuming that Aeneas 
(cf. I. 527, 528; III. 422; VI. 365) 
brought it with the other sacra Trotana 
to Italy. Wedo not expect him to say 
again that it is now in Rome; he has 
already told us so (424). But we do 
expect him to say that he attempted 
to see it at Rome (cf. 423), or at least to 
explain his failure to do so. And his 
reticence is all the more remarkable in- 
somuch as he goes on to tell of the 
memorable occasion when the Palla- 
dium was seen and handled by a man 
—a pontifex maximus: at that (437- 
454). Now this curious break in Ovid’s 
narrative is occupied by the words ‘ res 
est Romana. tuetur | Vesta quod 
assiduo lumine cuncta videt.’ If you 
ask why Vesta has charge of the Palla- 
dium, you might answer in the words 
of Cicero (see above) ‘ quod Vesta est 
rerum intimarum custos,’ and that is 
what Ovid means by ‘quod Vesta 
cuncta videt ’: nothing is a res intima 
for Vesta, for she sees everything. 
There are taboos for the multitude, for 
men, even for women and Vestals, but 
not for the verum custos intimarum. 
Now we have a Major Premiss ‘ Vesta 
beholds all ves intimae’ and a Conclu- 
sion ‘ Vesta beholds? the Palladium.’ 
The missing Minor Premiss seems to 
be ‘ The Palladium is a ves intima.’ If 


1 Ovid tactfully ignores the fact that 
Metellus was blinded for his presumption 
in looking at the goddess (Pliny, N.H. VII. 
141, Juv. VI. 265). Otherwise the com- 
parison between Metellus and Augustus 
(453-457) would be ill-timed. ; 

2 Tuetur (435) includes the notion videt 
6). 


(43 


we had an explicit statement of this 
sort, we would understand at once why 
Ovid did not see the Palladium at 
Rome, and we would understand, 
moreover, the sequence of thought 
which leads him to tell of the only occa- 
sion on which the Palladium was seen 
at Rome by a man. 

It is unlikely, if this interpretation 
of the passage is correct, that Ovid 
failed to make such an explicit state- 
ment, and itis unlikely that the principal 
verb is to be supplied mentally in lines 
433, 434. Supposing that Ovid wrote 
seu genus Adrasti seu furtis aptus Ulixes 

seu rapit Aeneas (et rapuisse? ferunt), 
auctor in incerto, res est arcana: tuetur 

Vesta, quod assiduo lumine cuncta videt 
it is not hard to account for the text as 
in V. We need postulate only a 
copyist obsessed by two ideas: (1) that 
Aeneas was pious; (2) that the Palla- 
dium was at Rome. Such a copyist 
has his excuse. Aeneas is, to school- 
boys at least, indecently pious. Ovid 
took pains, especially in the Fasti, to 
confirm the title conferred by Virgil. 
In I. 527 and III. 601 we have iam pius 
Aeneas... ; in IV. 799 hunc morem 
pietas Aeneia fecitt; in II. 543 hunc 
morem Aeneas, pietatis idoneus auctor, | 
attulit in terras. Our copyist was not 
unique; in III. 424 some copyists in- 
sisted on writing pius for gravis, for 
which change there is less optical cause 
than for converting rapit into pius.4 
Once rapit had disappeared, the mean- 
ingless et was absorbed, and erapuisse 
became ertpuisse. We have innumer- 
able examples of such transformations, 
there are a number to be found in the 


3 Et vapuisse is more likely than hunc 
vapuisse ; the affirmative et (like namque, 
enim, etenim) is not uncommon in parenthe- 
tical remarks—here are a few from a large 
number that I have noticed in Ovid: 
‘credor (et ut credar pignora certa dabo),’ 
Fast. III. 74; ‘ nec potes (et velles posse),’ 
Rem. 298 ; ‘ sicut erant erant) culti,’ Am. II. 
5,45; ‘ visa dea est movisse suas (e¢ moverat) 
aras,’ Met. IX. 782. aut vapuisse is also 
not impossible, cf. Met. VIII. 513 ‘seu dedit 
aut visus gemitus est ille dedisse,’ cf. Fast. 
VI. 632. 

4 In Hor. Odes IV. 7, 15 I am content to 
side with Bentley against Keller and 
Holder’s Class I. and Class II. Pius has 
here ousted the more appropriate faiey, 
see Bentley ad loc. 
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MSS. of the Fasti. In the change of 
arcana to romana, the optical sugges- 
tion of the letters was even greater, 
and the influence of the context (of the 
Fasti as a whole as well as of this parti- 
cular passage) hardly less. Roma, 
Romanus are perpetual] words in this 
poem. A few lines above the copyist 
had read that the Palladium was at 
Rome (Pallada Roma tenet) ; he reads 
that it had been taken from Troy by 
Aeneas—‘ to Rome’ he adds in his 
mind, and he is prepared to see and 
write vomana. We perceive, psycholo- 
gists tell us, what we wish to perceive. 
Our copyist wished or at least expected 
to see prus (‘ hunc morem pietas Aeneia 
fecit !’) and vomana, and he saw these 
words. And even if he did see ves est 
arcana, and thought about the words, 
he might think it a strange, if not a dis- 
respectful way of referring to a deity; 
he would hardly remember that Janus 
could describe himself as a res prisca 
(I. 103), that Ovid in his heyday wasa 
ves magna in his wife’s eyes (T7vist. 
IV. 3, 59), that Ovid said of the man of 
whom he stood most in awe ves est 
publica Caesar (Trist. IV. 4,15). Evyer 
condition was against the strange ves 
est arcana and in favour of the familiar 
ves est romana. 

A res arcana is a res secreta et sacra. 
In Met. IV. 223 res arcana est is equiva- 
lent to ves secreta est, but the secret is 
such as only a mother can discuss with 
a daughter. In our present passage, if 
I am right in restoring the word, there 
is also the notion of secrecy; the Palla- 
dium is a secret for Ovid and for all 
men, and for all except one woman. 
Hence he did not, see it; hence he is 


1 The substitution of pius and Romana 
was largely due to the ‘Suggestion de 
l’ensemble du contexte,’ assisted by optical 
resemblance, see Havet, Man. de C.V., 
pp. 142, 144. In III. 880 R has rome 
(rove), IV. 753 vomulucum (rvamo lucum), 
and there are other blunders of this kind. 
It is not impossible that pius was an ex- 
planatory gloss. Medieval commentators 
regarded Pius as part of Aeneas’name. The 
Commentator Oxoniensis says on IV. 4I1, 
42: ‘ Silvius Eneas qui fuit natus de Lavinia 
uxore Pii Enee et Postumus dictus quia 
post humfanjationem patris natus est,’ 
showing that for the writer ‘ Pius Aeneas’ 
was on a par with ‘ Silvius Aeneas.’ 


led to tell of the one man who had 
seen it—Metellus. But the word im- 
plies also a mystic secrecy, which 
attached as we saw to everything con- 
nected with Vesta, and a fortiori to the 
holiest of her ves intimae.? 

The sequence of thought may now be 
restored: who did the deed, whether 
Diomed or Ulysses or Aeneas (Rumour 
says he did), is uncertain, the Palladium 
is a thing sacred and hidden from the 
eyes of men; Vesta sees it and guards it, 
because nothing is hidden from her 
eyes. I have punctuated so as to 
attach ves est arcana to the apodosis. 
This is indicated, I think, by the omis- 
sion of est ; in other places where Ovid 
uses the words 7 iucerto and in similar 
expressions (like 77 dubio), it seems to 
be his rule to insert esi. Here there is 
a rhetorical antithesis between the un- 
certainty regarding the auctor rapiendi, 
and the complete mystery surrounding 
the ves vapia. 

With regard to the rest of this pas- 
sage which I have printed according to 
Peter’s text, we should read z/li (adv.) 
with Davies in 424; it is the reading of 
V, and the form is Ovidian, see Owen’s 
note on Trist. I. 1, 17. The change of 
gener (V,) to genus (V,) seems desirable 
though Apollodorus (I. 8, 6) may be 
quoted in support of gener—Avopndns 
.. ynpas Aiytaderav ’Adpdotov, 
<> os evion pao, tiv Aiyiadéas. 
Aegialeus was son of Adrastus (I. 9, 13). 
But I cannot believe that all is well 
with line 432: 

sic ipsa volebat 
ex quo iudicio forma revicta sua est. 


The absence of any qualification for 
iudicio, the position of this word after 
ex quo (=ex quo tempore) from which 
it must be separated in construing, 


2 Lactantius Placidus has an interesting 
note: ‘arcanum nunquam inspectura pudo- 
vem; arcanum pudorem dicit aut eius simul- 
acrum verum, id est Palladium, quod 
illicitum erat cernere—quo quidam quondam 
viso privatus est visu—aut virginitas,’ etc. 
(Theb. II. 740). This Lactantius, like his 
namesake of Nicomedia, was well acquainted 
with the Fasti—he quotes twice from the 
Sixth Book—and his note may be based 
on a reminiscence of our passage. 

The inscription, first cited by Neapolis, 
Or. 2494, is spurious. 
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and the remarkable vevicta for victa 
rouse one’s suspicions.! A solution will 
be found if we look at lines 43, 44 of 
this book— 


causa duplex irae: rapto Ganymede dolebam, 
forma quoque Idaeo iudice victa mea est. 


These lines have been bracketed rightly: 


by Giithling, Davies, Peter, and others. 
They interrupt in an intolerable fashion 
the sequence (41 ‘tum me _ paeni- 
teat,’ 45 ‘ paeniteat,’ 47 ‘ paeniteat,’ 
51 ‘sed neque paeniteat’); and the 
quogue for the simple copula has evi- 
dently been regarded as unsatisfactory 
(see the variants in Merkel). But 
Idaeo iudice is good.? I find it hard 
to believe that the ordinary interpola- 
tor (to judge from his handiwork in the 
Fasti) could have evolved the neat 
‘forma . . . Idaeoiudice victa mea est,’ 
just as I feel unwilling to saddle Ovid 
with the lame ‘ex quo iudicio forma 
revicta sua est.’ I suggest that our 
interpolator in 43, 44 built up his dis- 
tich out of the correct version of the 
pentameter 432, which he probably 
found added on the wrong folio of his 
MS. What he found was 


forma quod Idaeo iudice victa sua est. 


In its proper context misfortune had 
befallen the line: the copyist of our 
archetype may have found 


forma quod iudicio iudice victa sua est. 


If a schoolboy was asked to build forma 
guod (perhaps guo) tudicio victa sua 

1 Prof. Housman proposed to read ab 
hoste vevictum for the impossible ab Hectove 
victum in Her. I. 15: he cited this passage to 
establish the use of vevincere=vincere in 
Ovid, see C.R. XI. p. 103. The only possible 
instance of vevictus=victus in Prof. Hous- 
man’s list is Lucr. I. 593 (vevicta=simply 
victa—Munro), but. even in that place 
vyevicta seems to contain the notion victssim 
victa ; all composite bodies are vanquished 
in turn and changed into other substances 
—alid ex alio veficit natura. Suppose, says 
Lucretius, that the atoms were like com- 
posite bodies, that they could be vanquished 
in turn and changed into other things— 
‘si primordia rerum|commutari aliqua 
possent ratione revicta.’ Revicta belongs to 
the assumption which he makes only for the 
sake of argument, and in this connection it 
is as appropriate as commutari. 

2 Cf. IV. 121 ‘ Caelestesque duas Troiano 
iudice vicit.’ 


est into a pentameter, he would in all 
probability reproduce the line that dis- 
figures our texts. Judicio iudice for 
idaeo (ideo) iudice would be classed by 
M. Havet as ‘ Anticipation amorcée— 
substitution aprés l’amorce’ (Man. 
p. 135). There are many examples to 
be found in MSS. of the Faséz. 
We have a transposed interpolation 
in VI. 407, 408: 
saepe suburbanas rediens conviva per undas 
cantat et ad nautas ebria verba iacit. 


I have not been able to see why 
editors have accepted this couplet 
without comment. In its present con- 
text it is quite meaningless, and it 
is not hard to discover its genesis. 
Some interpolator was at work on the 
passage describing the festival of ‘ Fors 
Fortuna’ (771-790), and evolved the 
above lines as an improvement on 
785, 786: 

ecce suburbana rediens male sobrius aede 

ad stellas aliquis talia verba iacit. 


He may have been puzzled by ‘sub- 
urbana aede (=templo Fortunae)’: it 
is not unlikely that he thought the 
remark about the rising of Orion’s 
Belt would be addressed more fitly to 
sailors than to the stars (cf. 715, 716). 
The interpolation is clever and not in 
itself unworthy of Ovid. It seems to 
contain a reminiscence of V. 337-340. 
But it did not succeed in ousting the 
genuine lines, and it owes its present 
position in our texts to some injudi- 
cious copyist. 

Glosses as distinct from interpola- 
tions are not uncommon in the text of 
Fastit. I have suggested that we have 
such intrusions in II. 203, 204, 749; 
VI. 346, 434. A gloss wili enter even 
in defiance of metre. A number of 
MSS. read in II. 714: 


qui dederit primus oscula victor erit, 


and this barbarism has not lacked 
supporters. In II. 638 our two best 
MSS. have: 


3 Ciofani, Neapolis, and Barth (‘ perperam 
notant grammatici Ovidium mediam pent- 
ametri syllabam nunauam corripuisse,’ Adv. 
XXXVII. ro). Carrio (Em. II. 10) points 
out that primus (714) and dederunt (715) are 
only glosses for princeps and tulerunt. 
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et ‘ Bene vos, bene te, patriae pater, optime 
Caesar’ 

dicite suffuso in sacra verba mero. 
Another class of MSS. (m, D. C, and 
others) read sini bona verba, but editors 
weary themselves trying to emend in 
sacra verba of the older MSS. The ex- 
planation of this variant is obvious if 
we look at the fragm. Iif. (also C ?). 
There we have apparently : 

i. sacra 

dicite suffuso sint bona verba mero. 

I have no doubt that the archetype 
of R and V was glossed in the same 
way, and that some copyist interpreted 
7. sacra as a correction (2 sacra). The 
right reading is to be deduced from 
sint bona verba ; it is possibly sic bona 
verba (Baehrens), though I would sug- 
gest sub bona verba. 

When a gloss accommodates itself 
to the metre, the danger of its intru- 
sion is great. In VI. 99, 100 the MSS. 
have: 
ite pares a me. perierunt iudice formae 

Pergama. plus laedunt quam iuvet una 

duae. 
Ovid is not adverse to using the abla- 
tive of instrument of persons; see 
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Palmer, Her. V. 75, XII. 162, and . 
Draeger II. p. 548. But I do not 
think there is an instance to match 
‘ perierunt iudice formae Pergama,’ nor 
do I feel satisfied that Ovid wrote 
‘ite pares a me.’ Now some commen- 
tator—not the original glossator—has 
written at the bottom of the page in 
C, illustrating line V. r1ro ‘in libro 
inferiori (i.e. VI. 99, 100) eiusdem sen- 
tentiae versus 


Pergama Troiano perierunt iudice formae: 
laedere plus possint quam iuvet una duae.’ 


Is it possible that the writer has pre- 
served the true version of VI. 99, 100 ? 
Ite pares a me may be only a gloss on 
line g8—‘ res est arbitrio non dirimenda 
meo. The glossator could have bor- 
rowed ite pares from A.A. III. 3 (‘ite in 
bella pares’), or he may have been think- 
ing of Calpurnius, Ecl. II. 99 (‘este 
pares’). The gloss would oust the first 
words of line 99, and the lines would owe 
their present shape to the patchwork of 
a subsequent corrector. 


E. H. ALTON. 
Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


LIVY AND THE NAME AUGUSTUS. 


Like the great writers of the Augustan 
Age, Livy was a warm supporter of the 
Emperor and his policies. He touches 
but very slightly (1. 3. 2), to be sure, on 
the connexion of the Julian house with 
Aeneas and the tradition of the origin of 
Rome which the Aeneid brought into 
popular knowledge some years after 
Livy wrote his first book. It may even 
be doubted whether the more immediate 
ancestry of Augustus was the subject of 
panegyrics in the later books of the 
historian who praised Pompey so highly 
that the Emperor dubbed him a Pom- 
peian,! and who questioned whether the 
birth of Julius Caesar had brought more 
good or more harm to the Roman state.” 
But Livy’s attitude toward Augustus 
himself is clearly attested by the evi- 
dence for the warm personal relations 


that existed between them and, better 
still, by several references to the 
Emperor in Livy’s history. Indeed 
every one’of his definite allusions to 
events of his own day—there are only 
five—is concerned with the achieve- 
ments of the Emperor.? Except in one 
case, where the statement that Germany 
was but lately a pathless wilderness 
(IX. 36. 1.) makes indirect allusion to 
the prowess of the Emperor’s arms, 
Augustus is mentioned by name. He 
is ‘templorum omnium conditor ac 
restitutor’ (IV. 20.7); in his reign the 
temple of Janus was closed for the 
second time since its foundation 
(I. 19. 3); under his auspices the 
troublesome province of Spain was at 
last thoroughly subdued (XXVIII. 
in connexion his new 


1 Tacitus, Anan. IV. 34. 
2 Seneca, Nat. Quaest. V. 18. 4. 
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marriage law he is represented as read- 
ing in-the senate the speech in which 
Quintus Metellus Macedonicus made a 
similar proposal a hundred years before 
(Per. LIX.). To these explicit refer- 
ences Professor Dessau has made the 
not improbable suggestion that two 
others may be added. He sees in the 
statement of the Praefatio, ‘donec ad 
haec tempora quibus nec vitia nostra 
nec remedia pati possumus perventum 
est,’ an allusion to the marriage law 
which Augustus proposed in 28 and 
then withdrew (Propertius, II. 7).? 
He thinks that the discussion in IV. 20 
of the circumstances in which the spolia 
opima were dedicated by Aulus Corne- 
lius Cossus may have been dictated by 
a desire to explain the refusal of the 
right to dedicate spolia opima to Marcus 
Licinius Crassus in 27 B.c.? 

In this connexion it seems worth 
while to call attention to a striking use 
in Livy of the word augustus in contrast 
to humanus which, though without 
definite allusion to the Emperor, is 
apparently an intentional commentary 
on the meaning of the title which the 
Octavian assumed in 27 B.c. The five 
cases of the use all occur in the first 
decade. Now Livy was writing the 
first book between January 27, when 
the Emperor took his new title, and 
25 B.c., and it is very probable that 
the first decade was completed within 
the next few years. The references 
come thetefore shortly after the Em- 
peror began to be called Augustus. 
The passages are: I. 7. 9 (of Hercules) 
‘habitum formamque viri aliquantum 
ampliorem augustioremque humana’; V. 
41. 8 (of the appearance of the old men 
waiting in the Forum for death at the 
hands of the Gauls) ‘ ornatum habitum- 
que humano augustiorem’; VIII. 6. 9 (of 
a vision appearing to Decius and Man- 
lius), in ‘quiete . .. visa species viri 
maioris quam pro humano habitu augus- 
tiopisque’; VIII. 9. 10 (of Decius pre- 
paring for the devotio): ‘aliquanto 
augustior humano visus sicut caelo missus 
piaculum omnis deorum irae.’ The 


1 Cf. Dessau, Festschrift fiir Otto Hirsch- 


feld (1903), pp. 461-466. } 
2 Dessau, Livins und Augustus, in Hermes, 


XLI. (1906), pp. 142-151. 


contrast is less direct in Praefatio 7: 
‘datur haec venio antiquitati ut mis- 
cendo /wmana divinis primordia urbium 
augustiora faciat.’ Although augustus is 
constantly used in a religious sense, the 
only close parallel to this use is found 
in a passage of Valerius Maximus that 
may well be an echo of Livy: I. 8. 8 
(of a description of the vision of Julius 
Caesar that appeared to Cassius at 
Philippi): ‘quem . vidit humano 
habitu augustiorem purpureo paluda- 
mento amictum.’ The similarity between 
these passages and Cassius Dio’s defi- 
nition of the new name is marked: 
(53. 16. 8) ws kal 
Kata avOpwrous dv 
yap Ta Kal Ta lepwraTa 
avryoveTa 

Livy seems to be defining the new 
name as if he feared that its true sig- 
nificance might not be understood. 
Later in a passage that refers explicitly 
to the Emperor Ovid does the same 
thing in somewhat different terms. 
Here, too, there is a suggestion of the 
contrast between augustus and humanus. 
Fasti, I. 605-612: 


Nec gradus est ultra Fabios cognominis ullus : 
illa domus meritis Maxima dicta suis. 
sed tamen humanis celebrantur honoribus 
omnes, 
hic socium summo cum Iove nomen habet. 
sancta vocant augusta patres: augusta vo- 
cantur 
templa sacerdotum rite dicata manu. 
huius et augurium dependet origine verbi, 
et quodcumque sua luppiter auget ope. 


Suggestions as to the reason why 
augustus was the title selected by 
Octavian have recently been made by 
Professor Haverfield and Professor W. 
Warde Fowler. The ‘former, noting 
the close association of the words 
augustus and augur, thinks that the 
abbreviation AUG. for augur, found on 
coins of Mark Antony that must have 
been in circulation in 27 B.c., may have 
suggested to Octavian the title Augustus 
which is also frequently abbreviated 


AUG. Against this suggestion which 


seems in general improbable it may be 
particularly urged that the abbreviation 
AUG. for Augustus, though common on 
3 Haverfield, Journal of Roman Studies, V. 
(1915), Pp. 249-250. 
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later coins, cannot be dated before 
1g B.c.! On the early coins and on 
nearly all the inscriptions of Augustus 
the name is written in full. Professor 
Fowler, in his new book Aeneas at the Site 
of Rome, hazards a most illuminating 
conjecture. He would read as an 
attribute the word augustus in the line 
(Aen. VII. 678) : ‘ Hinc augustus agens 
Italos in proelia Caesar.’ Following 
a suggestion of Nettleship that the 
account of the battle of Actium in the 
description of Aeneas’ shield was origin- 
ally written as a separate poem shortly 
after the battle, he was very tentatively 
suggests that the line quoted from that 
description ‘ may in fact have been re- 
sponsible for the famous name.’ 

But an adequate explanation of the 
choice of augustus seems to be provided 
in the special religious connotation of 
the epithet which exactly fitted the 
Emperor’s needs.? Although he did 
not actually claim personal divinity, 
Octavian must already have appreciated 
the aid in legalising his power that was 
rendered by the worship which his 
oriental subjects and, to a far lesser 
degree, his western subjects as well 
were ready to accord to him and to his 
house.* In styling himself divi jilius 
as early as 37 B.C. he was probably not 
unconscious of the effect of such a title 
in establishing his rule. After Actium 
there was need of a new name to indi- 
cate his peculiar position of pre-eminence 
in the reconstituted state. It was both 
safer and more effective to take a name 
of religious import that would indicate 


1 The abbreviation Ag. occurs first on coins 
dated after the dedication of the altar of 
Fortuna Redux, December i5, 19 B.c. Cf 
Grueber, Cozzs of the oman Republic in the 
British Museum, \11., p. 30. Professor Haver- 
field cites no case of the abbreviation Aug. 
7 in inscriptions earlier than the Afonumentum 
Ancyranuni. 

2'On the name Augustus see Cassius Dio, 
53- 16; Suet. Aug. 7; Jon. Anc. c. 343 
C/L. 1*, pp. 307 f.; Censorinus, De die natalt, 
21.8; Velleius, 2. 91. For further references 
see Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, 
pt. 2, pp. 297 f. 

3 Cf Pelham, Zhe Domestic Policy of Au- 
gusius in Essays on Roman History (1911), 
pp. 109-113; W. S. Ferguson, Legalised A bso- 
lutism en route from Greece to Rome in Am. 
fist. Rev. (1912-1913), pp. 29-37. 


the ‘germ of a deity in him,’‘ rather 
than to call himself Romulus as he 
wished but dared not do The 
Emperor, therefore, had recourse to 
the old custom of having the senate 
vote a descriptive title °—one that 
differed, as Ovid shows, from the titles 
that were voted to the heroes of old in 
that attributed to him not human but 
divine characteristics. In the Greek 
ceBacros he found an impressive title 
that may well have been coined for the 
occasion, for it occurs first, it would 
seem, in the history of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (II. 75) published in 
7 B.c., and is rarely used except in 
references to the Imperial family. 
Cassius Dio’s statement about the word 
indicates that it was unfamiliar: 
(53. 16. 8) wal adtov Kal 
Tws, WomEep Tia 
amo Tod Oat rpoceiror. 

The Latin augustus, on the other hand, 
is used often by Cicero, regularly in a 
religious sense,’ and frequently as a 
synonym of sanctus and religiosus.§ Of 
these words religiosus was unsuitable 
for a name because of its ambiguity, 
and sanctus, the word that the Christians 
later made peculiarly their own, was 
too common to be distinctive. Divinus, 
regularly the opposite of /mumanus, 
would have seemed to make too expli- 
cit a claim to divinity, though the em- 
perors of the third century did not 
hesitate to apply it to their families. 
The choice naturally fell on augustus, a 
word which, through its etymological 
connexion with augere and perhaps 
with augur® too, had a particularly rich 


* Warde Fowler, “Roman Ideas of Deity (1911), 


126. 
t 5 Cassius Dio,¥3. 16.7 ; of. Florus II. 34. 36: 
‘Tractatum etiam in senatu an quia condi- 
disset imperium Romulus vocaretur ; sed sanc- 
tius et reverentius visum est nomen Augusti ut 
scilicet iam tum dum colit terras ipso nomine 
et titulo consecraretur.’ 

Cf Mommsen, Sfaatsrecht, II]. pp. 212- 
213. 
* Only in Brutus 295 does Cicero use the 
word in the sense of magnificus, admirabilis, 
common in later times. See the 7/esaurus. 

® Cicero, Har. Resp. 12, satis sanctum, satis 
augustum, satis religiosum. Cf. also Verr. 
1065 4. 819% 62: $3; 
Tusc. V. 36. 

® See the Zhesaurus and Walde’s Latein- 
isches-etymologisches Woerterbuch. The con- 
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connotation. Professor Conway has 
noted that the conception of physical 


superiority, natural from the connexion | 


with augere, is strong in the word in 
Aeneid VII. 678. He thinks that it 
probably indicated a certain enlarge- 
ment in the figure of Augustus in 


nexion with augur is maintained by Zimmer 
mann, Archiv fir lateinisches Lexicographie, 
VII. pp. 435 f. Cf Professor O. L. Richmond’s 
interesting comments, /ournal of Roman 
Studies, (1914), p. 216. 
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Aeneas’s shield. It is worthy of note 
that the same idea of physical superi- 
ority, not often predominant in the 
word, as a glance through the cases 
cited in the Thesaurus willshow, is 
strongly emphasised in four of the cases 
which I have cited from Livy. - 
LiLty Ross TAYLor. 
American Acadenty in Rome. 


1 Quoted by Warde Fowler, Aeneas at the 
Site of Rome, p. 112. 


LATIN POETIC ORDER WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
HORACE EPODES 5. 19. 


I HAVE for some years been making a 
close study of word-order in Horace’s 
Odes and Fpodes. The conclusion has 
been forced upon me that the order of 
words is no more negligible in poetry 
than it is in prose. It is true that 
orders occur in poetry which would not 
be equally common in prose; and yet 
such non-prose orders are surprisingly 
few. One common type, however, 
with rare parallels in prose, merits 
special attention. It has a psycho- 
logical interest which may be thus 
illustrated. Suppose we enter a room 
and see upon a table a red flower in a 
silver bowl. What makes more im- 
pression on the mind? Is it the anti- 
thetical colours, red and silver, and the 
antithetical objects, flower and bowl ? 
Or is it the antithesis of the combina- 
tions, red flower and silver bowl? Eng- 
lish decides for the latter; Latin 
poetry, more often, for the former; 
and, with rare exceptions, the two 
colours (literal or metaphorical) are put 
first and the two objects last. Thus 
while prose might write flos purpureus 
stat in lance argentea, poetry will prefer 
the grouping purpureus argentea stat flos 
in lance, or chiastic orders such as 
argentea purpureus stat flos in lance, etc. 

This grouping, as I have said, is in 
prose very rare. I know one case in 
Cicero, viz. De Off. 2. 7. 23, reliquorum 
stmiles exitus tyrannorunt, and two cases 
in Livy, viz. 6. 34. 7, parvis mobili 
vebus antmo muliebri, and 22. 2. 3, omne 
veterant vobur exercitus (where, however, 
the MSS. show variations); and, doubt- 
less, other parallel instances may be 


found. But in poetry the device is a 
commonplace. 

The neatest type is seen in the 
formula adj. A, adj. B, verb, noun A, 
noun B. Compare Lucr. 5. 1068, sus- 
pensis teneros imitantur dentibus haustus ; 
Verg. Aen. 7. 10, proxima Cutrcacae 
vaduntur litora terrae; Ovid. Her. 4, 
80, 81, exiguo flexos miror in orbe pedes ; 
sew lentum valido torques hastile lacerto 
and passim. 

Less common is the formula adj. A, 
adj. B, verb, noun B, noun A, as in 
Hor. Odes 3. 7. 25: niveum doloso credt- 
dit tauro latus. 

These two types, with the verb in 
the centre. we will call types a! and a? 
respectively. The formula adj. A, adj. 
B, noun A, noun B, and the verb any- 
where, we will call @-; the formula 
adj. A, adj. B, noun B, noun A, or 
adj. B, adj. A, noun A, noun 1, both 
with the verb anywhere, we will call 
8?. All four types occur in Horace’s 
Odes and Epodes, and make a total of 
nearly 200 instances. 

Of type a! the first case in the Odes 
is I. 2. 11, 12, supertecto timidae natarunt 
aequore damae; of type a’, I. 3. 10, 
fragilem truct commisit pelago ratem ; of 
type 6}, 1. 3. 23, impias non tangenda 
rates transiliunt vada; and of type §?, 
1. I. 14, Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet 
mare. 

A notorious line in Lucan (8. 343) 
should, I think, be regarded as a case 
of type A”, viz.: 

guem captos ducere reges 
vidit ab Hyrcanis (A) Judogue (B) a litore (B) 
stlvis (A). 
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Had Lucan written aque Indo in 
place of the slight chiastic variety 
Indoque a, there would have been no 
need to quote the line as a ‘ rare hyper- 
baton’; and much the same defence 
might be raised for Manilius 1. 429, 
discordes-vultu (A) permixtaque (B) cor- 
pora (B) partus (A). 

But to return to Horace—the im- 
portance of bearing in mind these types 
1s seen clearly when we face such a ‘ de- 
rangement of epitaphs’ as is provided 
by the commentators on Efpod. 5. 19: 

tubet (Canidia) cupressos funebres 
et uncta turpis ova ranae sanguine 19 


plumam@que nocturnae strigis ... 
Jtaments aduri Colchicis. 


Here the editors offer a bewildering 
variety of interpretations. The most 
favoured dogma appears to be that ova 
and plumam belong to strigis, and that 
we should translate by ‘an owl’s eggs 
and feathers smeared with blood of 
hideous toad.” Gow and Page have 
their doubts, and well they may; for if 
the conventional interpretation be cor- 
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rect, Latin order is a Chinese puzzle, 
and school-boys should not be per- 
mitted to spend valuable time on this 
exhilarating game. But if we follow 
the principles of Latin poetic order as 
demonstrated above, we shall arrive at 
conclusions less complimentary both to 
Horace and to Latin poetry. 

The grouping uncta turpis ova ranae 
is simply that of type 8. I submit 
that these words must be read by a 
Roman as ‘eggs anointed of foul toad,’ 
and that ranae goes with both ova and 
sanguine, for it lies between them. We 
may, if we like, in the Horatian manner, 
supply unctam sanguine (strigis) with 
plumam. 

Dr. A. S. Way, in his translation 
(Macmillan, 1898), says rightly: 


‘And the spawn a loathly toad had voided, 
smeared with blood, 

And the feather of a screech-owl, bird of 
gloom.’ 


H. DARNLEY NAYLOR. 
The University, Adelaide, 


JESTS OF PLAUTUS, CICERO, AND TRIMALCHIO. 


Plaut. rud. 766-8. 


L. ibo hercle aliquo quaeritatum ignem. 
D. quid quom inueneris ? 

L. ignem magnum hic faciam, 
humanum exuras tibi? 

L. immo hasce ambas hic in ara ut uiuas 
comburam, id uolo. 

On inhumanum, which he marks as 
corrupt, Leo observes ‘ quid fuerit apud 
medicos quaerendum’; Professor Lind- 
say refers his readers to C.R. XVIII 
p- 402, where he cites the verse as 
evidence for the pronunciation of g in 
Latin and says ‘Clearly this strange 
reply is due to the resemblance of tgnem 
magnum in pronunciation to thuwma- 
num.’ That hardly diminishes any 
strangeness it may have; and I believe 
that the problem can be solved without 


D. quin in- 


1 In the same note he cites for the same 
purpose Cic. de rep. IV 6 (Non. p. 24) ‘ censoris 
iudicium nihil fere damnato obfert nisi ruborem. 
itaque, ut omnis ea iudicatio uersatur tantum- 
modo in nomtne, animaduersio illa ignominia 
dicta est, and comments ‘So Cicero pronounced 
ignominia more or less as “ innominia.”’ Non 


researches in the abyss of ancient 
medicine or hypotheses about the pro- 
nunciation of gv. 

When one speaker announces his 
intention of going about to make a 
great fire, and the other thereupon 
enquires ‘What for? to burn the 
churlishness (or something of that sort) 
out of you?’ this insult at first sight 
appears to have two incongruous faults: 
it is both clumsy and mild. It does not 
seem to arise naturally, as a good insult 
should, from the previous conversation, 
and it is not nearly so offensive as a bad 
insult, unconfined by any requirements 
of neatness, might easily be. Why 
should the proceedings of Labrax sug- 
gest the notion of burning any element 
out of anybody? and why should the 
particular element be txhumanum ? 


sequitur: the only inference which can be 
drawn from Cicero’s words is that he derived 
ignominia, quite rightly, from omen: there is 
no indication that he made the mistake of 
deriving it froma nomine. 
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Because men once went about to 
make a great and famous fire which 
had for its purpose to burn out of a 
certain person the element of humanity ; 
and that person’s name was casually 
and inadvertently mentioned by Labrax 
when he made use of the interjection 
hercle. Minuc. Oct. 22 7 ‘ Hercules, ut 
hominem exuat, Oetaeis ignibus con- 
crematur’, Ouid. met. IX 250-3 (Jove is 
the speaker) ‘omnia qui uicit, uincet, 
quos cernitis, ignes | nec nisi materna 
Vulcanum parte potentem | sentiet: 
aeternum est, a me quod traxit, et 
expers | atque inmune necis nullaque 
domabile flamma’, 262-5 ‘interea, quod- 
cumque fuit populabile flammae, | Mul- 
ciber abstulerat, nec cognoscenda re- 
mansit | Herculis effigies, nec quicquam 
ab imagine ductum | matris habet tan- 
tumque Iouis uestigia seruat’, Sen. 
H.O. 1966-8 (Hercules to Alcmena) 
‘ quidquid in nobis tui | mortale fuerat, 
ignis evictus tulit : | paterna caelo, pars 
data est flammis tua.’ Fire was used 
with the same intent though not with 
the same effect by Thetis on Achilles, 
Apollod. bibl. III 171 éyévynoe 
IInréws Bpédos, aPavarov 
eis TO éyxpvBovoa Ths vuKTOS 
0 Hv Ovntov Tatp@or, Apoll. 
Rhod. 1V 869 sq. wév yap Bporéas aiet 
Tept capxas | vinta Sia péconv 
mupos, and by Demeter on 
Demophon or Triptolemus, Apollod. 
bibl. 1 31 Bovroudvyn adto abdvartov 
Tas vUKTAaS eis TIP KaTeTIOEL TO 
Bpédos Kai tepijper tas Ovntas capKas 
avtov, Ouid. faust. IV 553 sq. ‘inque 
foco corpus pueri uiuente fauilla | obruit, 
humanum purget ut ignis onus’. Labrax 
therefore may be making a bonfire with 
a view to such self-improvement as the 
nature of hiscaseallows. Burning him 
alive will not indeed turn him into a 
god, but it may perhaps turn him into 
a human being. 

Both interlocutors are at home in 
mythology: Daemones at 604 recalls 
that swallows are the descendants of 
Philomela ; Labrax at 509 is expected 
to know who Tereus and Thyestes 
were, and with the life of Hercules he 
seems to have been thoroughly familiar, 
for we owe to him our knowledge of a 


detail recorded by no other authority, 
489 sq.: 


edepol, Libertas, lepida es, quae numquam 
pedem 
uoluisti in nauem cum Hercule una imponere. 


Macrob. Saturn. II 3 16 Cicero... 
cum Piso gener mollius incederet, filia 
autem concitatius, ait filiae ‘ambula 
tamquam uir’, <at genero ‘ambula 
tamquam femina’>. et cum M. Lepi- 
dus in senatu dixisset patribus con- 
scriptis <‘ego non tanti fecissem simile 
factum >, Tullius ait ‘ego non tanti 
fecissem ’. 

These supplements of the defective 
text are those of early editions, and they 
are approved by the latest editor Eyssen- 
hardt. The second, though manifestly 
quite uncertain, is not manifestly false ; 
for fecissem . . . factum would seem to 
come within Quintilian’s definition of 
opooTmtator inst. 1X 3 78, though ib. 80 
he refers ‘non minus cederet quam cessit’ 
to a distinct and different figure ‘qua 
nomina mutatis casibus. repetuntur’. 
But it is so inconspicuous and inoffen- 
sive a specimen of its class that it can 
hardly have elicited Cicero’s raillery ; 
and from the emphasis of ‘ patribus 
conscriptis’ following upon ‘in senatu’ 
I should infer that Lepidus had slipped 
into some expression unfit for the ears 
of his audience, like that cited in ad 
fam. 1X 22 2 ‘memini in senatu diser- 
tum consularem ita eloqui, “ hanc 
culpam maiorem an illam dicam?” 
potuit opscenius?’ This however is 
likewise uncertain: about the first of 
the two witticisms there should be no 
similar doubt. The supplement above 
given is wrong, and Cicero’s own words 
can be recovered. 

Piso had a mincing gait and Tullia a 
rapid stride: Cicero, displeased with 
these peculiarities, is supposed to say 
to his daughter ‘ walk like a man’ and 
to his son-in-law ‘ walk like a woman’. 
That is what they did already and 
what he wished to break them of doing ; 
and the form of e(pwveta which consists 
in saying the opposite of what one 
means is much too common and simple 
to constitute a pleasantry or to win a 
place among the dicta Ciceronis. The 
contrast between the pair suggested to 
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their sprightly relative a whimsical way 
of conveying his reproof. When he 
said to his daughter ‘ ambula tamquam 
uir’, what he meant was ‘walk like 
your husband’. And what he said to 
his son-in-law was ‘ambula tamquam 
uxor’. 


Petron. 41 6-8 dum haec loquimur, 
puer speciosus, uitibus hederisque re- 
dimitus, modo Bromium, interdum 
Lyaeum Euhiumque confessus, cala- 
thisco uuas circumtulit et poemata 
domini sui acutissima uoce traduxit. 
ad quem sonum conuersus Trimalchio 
‘Dionyse’ inquit ‘LIBER esto’. puer 
detraxit pilleum apro capitique suo im- 
posuit. tum Trimalchiorursus adiccit: 
‘non negabitis me’ inquit ‘habere 
LIBERVM patrem’. laudauimus dictum 
Trimalchionis et circumeuntem puerum 
sane perbasiamus. 

I print this passage as Trimalchio 
would have wished it to be read. Our 
current texts, with their ‘liber esto’ 
and ‘Liberum patrem’, would show 
him that half his labour had been lost 
and half his wit wasted; and if he 
could consult the translators and com- 
mentators he would be grievously dis- 
appointed with most of them and 
thoroughly satisfied with none. 

It is likely that many readers have 
understood the pun in ‘me habere 
LIBERVM patrem’, and it is not impos- 
sible that many translators have done 
so; but only two or three of them give 
proof that they understand it, and 
a larger number give proof that they 
do not. Trimalchio is happier dead 
than if he had lived to see such 
interpretations as ‘dass Bacchus mein 
Sohn sey’, ‘the god of iiberation is 
my father’, ‘I have freed him who 
frees us from care’, ‘on ne peut pas 
nier qu’a présent Bacchus ne dépende 
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de moi (iocus inter Liberum Patrem et 
seruum liberum)’. But as to ‘LIBER 
esto’, few even suspect that it contains 
a pun; few of those who suspect it can 
explain what the pun is; and nobody, 
not even W. K. Kelly, explains it in 
terms which would assure Trimalchio 
that he had not been casting pearls 
before swine. 

There comes in a boy, Dionysus by 
name, as the sequel tells us, wearing a 
wreath of vine and ivy, handing round 
grapes, and declaring himself now 
Bromius, now Lyaeus, now Euhius. 
‘ Dionysus’, says Trimalchio, ‘LIBER 
esto’: that is, assume the character 
of the indigenous wine-god; be, not 
Bromius nor Lyaeus nor Euhius, but 
our Italian Liber. The boy, instructed 
beforehand, feigns to take the proper 
name for an adjective and to recog- 
nise the formula of manumission; he 
snatches the cap of liberty from the 
head of the lately enfranchised boar 
and claps it on his own. By this pun 
in action he has performed his master’s 
bidding to the letter: LIBER est, and 
by logical consequence also pater: Seru. 
georg. II 4 ‘pater licet generale sit 
omnium deorum, tamen proprie Libero 
semper cohaeret, nam Liber pater ucca- 
tur’. Trimalchio’s way is now clear to 
his next pun, ‘non negabitis me habere 
LIBERVM patrem’: in the words’ first 
sense as they fall on the ear, ‘father 
Liber is of my household ’,—and there 
stands Dionysus with his cap on to 
prove it; in their after-meaning, as 
they reach the mind, ‘I am a freeman’s 
son ’,—false within the knowledge of 
the whole company, and yet not 
deniable. 


A. E. HousMAN. 


Trinity College, 
Canbridge. 


TWO NOTES ON VIRGIL AND HORACE. 


Aen. I. 462: 

Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia 
tangunt. 

The key to the exact meaning of 
this famous verse, in the current inter- 
pretations of which rerum seems to 
mean anything or nothing, is to be 


found in the observation that the geni- 
tive of mortalia is mortalium rerum. 
The two clauses are arrows shot at the 
same mark, in the manner familiar to 
us in the Psalter; not common in Latin 
poetry, yet not to be disallowed in any 
literature. They are: (1) sunt lacrimae 
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mortalium verum; (2) mentem mortalia 
tangunt. ‘Mortality hath its meed of 
tears: yea, it toucheth the heart to 
compassion.’ 


Hor. Epist. II. 1, 161 ff. : 


Serus enim Graecis admouit acumina chartis 

et post Punica bella quietus quaerere coepit 

quid Sophocles et Thespis et Aeschylus utile 
ferrent. 


There must be something wrong 
with the text here. The sentence has 
no subject ; sevus has nothing to qualify. 
It is incredible that Horace expected 
us to cast back for a nominative, to 
overleap two finite clauses, and find our 
subject in the object, férum uictorum, of 
136-7. In fact, if the text stands, we 
are required by elementary grammar to 
adopt numerus Saturnius from v. 158 as 
the subject, which is absurd. Further, 
the missing nominative has to carry on 
for at least three verses more, and to 
serve four more verbs. Of the ensuing 
sentence Dr. J. S. Reid writes (in a 
note contributed to Wilkins’s commen- 
tary): ‘It is almost impossible to 
believe that vv. 166-7 were not written 
with reference to some person. Ennius 
Pacuvius or Attius must have been 
taken as a specimen of the Roman 
tragic writers.’ This seems unques- 
tionable, and it follows that the corrup- 
tion is deep-seated, and calls for heroic 
surgery. 

Is there any other fault in the 
sentence as it stands which may help 
us to locate the error? I submit that 
the word acumina is unsatisfactory ; 
not merely because we have to suppose 
that Horace wrote acumina for acumen 
with no better excuse than metrical 
convenience, but for a graver reason. 
If we translate, ‘ He (sc. the ferus uictor) 
applied his mind to Greek writings,’ 
we are ignoring the metaphor; which 
we do the more readily because we 
happen to have borrowed the word 
acumen in its metaphorical, but not in 
its primary or physical, sense. To a 


Roman, however, familiar with the 
primary meaning of both verb and 
noun, the phrase admouere acumina (ef. 
admouere stimulos in Juv. X. 329, Cic. 
Tusc. III. 16, 35, etc.) must have 
suggested the image of an insect ad- 
vancing its sting with intention, or a 
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man prodding somebody or something 
with the pointed end ofa spear or goad; 
and this is clearly inapplicable to a 
diligent Roman (even though also ferus 
and wictor) enlarging his mind by the 
study of foreign literature. 

If then acumina is suspect, and if the 
sense demands one of the three names 
mentioned, we may perhaps find a 
hopeful clue by noting that, if the name 
Pacuuius lost its initial, by an accident 
not improbable in the hands of a scribe 
who did not know who Pacuvius was, 
the remnant would correspond, in 
respect of four of its seven letters 
(acu .t..), with acumina; and that the 
triple « might favour further mutilation, 
leaving a residue which would be readily 
expanded into acumina to make out the 
metre. Pacuuius chartis is indeed im- 
possible as the ending, and looks like 
the beginning, of a hexameter. But 
the following verse has, by reason of an 
uncommon caesura, a beginning metric- 
ally transferable to the end; indeed, if 
post Punica bella quietus survived as a 
fragment, we should naturally suppose 
ourselves to be reading the latter half 
of a hexameter verse. Before trying 
the transposition, however, we have to 
deal with admouit, a transitive verb 
which, for Pacuvius’ sake, we have 
robbed of its object. I suggest, with 
diffidence, admotus; asking whether 
-tus, -ust, -wit is not a possible sequence 
of corruption; and whether Graecis 
admotus chartis might not carry the 
meaning, introduced to, or, attracted by, 
Greek manuscripts. 

Let us then suppose that Horace 
wrote : 


Serus enim Graecis, post Punica bella quietus, 
Pacuuius chartis admotus quaerere coepit ; 


that a scribe, whose eye fell from -7s to 
-is immediately below, made it 


Serus enim Graecis admotus quaerere coepit, 


but supplied the two half-verses he had 
omitted at the foot of his page; and 
that the next man, mistaking the refer- 
ence marks, placed theend of 161 at the 
beginning of 162, and vice versa. A 
third copyist, doing his best to sort the 
jumble, might produce something very 
like the traditional text. 

As for sense, serus and post Punica 
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bella quietus go very well together. 
‘Late in life’ (betterthan ‘late in Roman 
history ’), ‘in the leisure that followed 
the Punic Wars, Pacuvius, having his 
attention turned to Greek literature, 
began to enquire whether Sophocles, 
Thespis, and Aeschylus were of any use 
to him. He also tried his hand at 
translation,’ etc. The scholarship here 
attributed to Pacuvius explains the 
compliment already paid to him (v. 56): 
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aufert Pacuuius doctt famam sents ; 
compare also sents with serus. 

Reconstructions which postulate a 
long series of blunders are rarely accept- 
able, and I hardly dare expect accept- 
ance of this one. It is published in the 
hope that some critic, better versed in 
the mysteries of the craft, may reach a 
more satisfactory conclusion from the 
same starting-point. 

C. A. VINCE. 


‘STATIUS, POGGIO, AND POLITIAN.’ 


UNDER the above heading Mr. Garrod 
in 1913 contributed to this Review! 
what he described as ‘a new piece of 
evidence,’ which, after being singled 
out for special notice by Professor 
A. C. Clark in The Year’s Work for 
1914 (p. 56) as an interesting statement, 
has now made its way into Professor 
Phillimore’s new edition of the Silvae 
(S.C.B.O., Praef. p. xii) as an ascer- 
tained fact, ‘. . . id quod felicissimus 
harum tenebrarum explorator Garrodius 
comperit.’ 

For students of Statius the mystery 
of Poggio’s V(etustissimus) and what 
became of it has the same perennial 
fascination that the mystery of Edwin 
Drood has for students of Dickens; 
and any scholar might well be forgiven if 
in dealing with it he let his imagination 
run away with him. But just for that 
reason sober criticism should be on the 
alert to test every ‘piece of evidence’ 
propounded. To some of us the new 
theory is particularly attractive, for it 
brings in Heinsius. 

Mr. Garrod begins with a supposi- 
tion. (a) ‘It is usually supposed that 
the Vetustissimus ... was found by 
Poggio in the monastery of St. Gall....’ 
‘This is not certain,’ he adds, ‘but it 
is probable, and only so far as it is 
probable . . . is the piece of evidence 
of which I speak cogent.’ He then 
proceeds (b) to argue from three pas- 
sages in Burmann’s Sylloge® (1) that 
V. was still at St. Gall in the time 
of Nicolaus Heinsius and that N.H. 


1 C.R. vol. xxvii. p. 265 f. 
2 Vol. iii. pp. 283 and 345, and vol. v. p. 532. 


secured access to it for Lucas Langer- 
mannus in the year 1651: (2)—this 
is not explicitly stated, but it appears 
to be clearly implied—that the MS. 
was duly collated by Langermannus 
for N.H., who in 1655 was ‘still® 
meditating an edition of the Silvae,’ 
when the collation was unfortunately 
lost at sea, with other papers, in a 
shipwreck. 

What an ‘intriguing’ theory! It 
reads like a page from a romance. 
First the rediscovery of the long-lost V., 
then four years of full fruition (which 
yet have ‘left not a wrack behind’), 
and then—then the shipwreck, and the 
precious collation goes down, carrying 
with it all the fruits of study to the 
bottom of the deep blue sea. Even the 
memory of the treasure-trove perishes 
so completely from the not unretentive 
mind of Heinsius that fourteen years 
afterwards we find him asking a friend . 
to examine for him, not the Vetuséis- 
simus at St. Gall, but the deteriores in 
the Vatican, to clear up his dubitationes 
on a score of passages from the Silvae. 
But to resume. 

On (a) Mr. Garrod, while regarding 
the supposition as probable, speaks—be 
it noted—with the utmost caution. But 
it is and it remains a mere supposition, 
nothing more. Professor Clark—a very 
weighty authority on all] that relates to 
the literary discoveries of Poggio—takes 
the opposite view, and with far less 
reserve: ‘I have never,’ he writes,? 
‘seen any reason for supposing that 


3 Why ‘still’? Is there any definite state- 
ment that he ever did meditate an edition? 
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Poggio got his copy’ [of the Silvae] 
‘from St. Gall.’ A verdict of ‘ Not 
Proven’ is the only verdict possible on 
the facts. 

In regard to (0) it would seem that 
(1) is the crucial point. ‘ Langer- 
mannus,’ writes Mr. Garrod, ‘had col- 
lated a MS. of the Silvae’ (my italics) 
‘lent him by the monks of St. Gall.’ 
But Heinsius does not say so. Mr. 
Garrod quotes the ¢psisstma verba him- 
self; and here they are: ‘Statiwm etiam 
vetustissimum contulit,’ ¢.g.s. ‘ Statium ’ 
-——so scholars constantly wrote in re- 
ferring to the Thebaid—not ‘ Silvas 
Statianas,’ the phrase which elsewhere 
—e.g. in Mr. Garrod’s other passages 
from the Sylloge (III. 345 and V. 532) 
—N.H. uses to describe the less known 
and less quoted work, the Silvae. And 
a Statius Vetustissimus there was and is 
still at St. Gall—a MS. of the Thebaid, 
not of the Silvae—bound up with a 
mediaeval poem (Oedipus on the. Death 
of his Sons), No. 865, saec. xii. For? 
this information and for what follows 
about St. Gall I am indebted to the 
kindness of Professor Clark, to whom, 
being deeply interested myself in the 
problem of V, I went for enlightenment, 
and who instituted an inquiry into the 
matter on the spot. The monastery, 
he tells me, also possessed in the ninth 
century? both a Thebaid and an Achil- 
leid, and later another twelfth-century 
Thebaid, now at Zurich,t which might 
also be entitled ‘ vetustissimus.’® 

As for ‘ vetusti’—let alone a ‘ vetus- 
tissimus’—of the Silvae, Heinsius 


1 In a letter (dated November 21, 1915) 
which he permits me to quote. 

2 Cf. Verzeichnis der MSS. der Stiftsbibl. 
von St. Gallen.” G. Scherrer (Halle, 1875), 

. 298. 
3 Cf Weidmann, Bibliothek von St. Gallen 
(St. Gallen, 1821), p. 422: ‘Statius in Thebaide. 
. . . In alio libello idem in Achilleidos.’ 

4¢The Zurich MS. C. 62 (saec. xii.) has the 
St. Gall mark on ff. 195, 207, and appears to 
be the MS. which is described by Scheuchzer 
(1713) in a MS. catalogue (c. 366) of books 
removed from St. Gall to Zurich. It contains 
Stat. Thebais, Servius Honoratus de finalibus, 
Theobaldus de natura primarum syllabarum, 
Martyrologium Bedae? 

5 Thus N.H. describes as ‘velerrimz, Urbinas 
341, saec. xi.-xii.; and Vatican. Palat. 1669, 
saec. xil. artis prtoris; and as antiguissimus 
Paris. 8001 (olim Berneggerianus), saec. xii.- 
xiii. The dates given for the three MSS. are 


speaks for himself in the third of Mr. 
Garrod’s passages from the Sylloge, viz. 
v. 532, to which allusion has already 
been made. The letter is undated but 
seems to belong to 1669. It isaddressed 
to a friend in Rome, ‘ Falconerius,’ and 
the relevant sentences run thus: ‘ Per- 
currebam Silvas Statianas nuper, ad 
quas iam olim complura observavi, sunt 
enim mendosissimae etiamnum. Codices 
vetustos etus Poematis nullos omnino in 
Bibliothecis inveniri opinor ; notae recen- 
tioris nonnullos, et si rariores et illos, 
scio hic illic extare. Vaticanos quinque 
cum vulgatis libris in meos usus Lan- 
germannus commiserat ante annos Xv. 
sed schedae illae naufragio nobis paullo 
post periere. Cum Vaticanum alia de 
causa adieris, rogo, codices illos, et si 
qui alii postea accessere, inspicias, 
consulasque super locis hic a me anno- 
tatis,” ¢.g.s. Not a word about the 
Vetustissimus. Not a hint of what 
might have been. No suggestion ‘ that 
there hath passed away a glory from 
the earth,’ only a pathetic request for 
the littera scripia of inferior copies, as: 
the best evidence the writer can hope: 
to obtain on the text. 

In regard to (0) 2, it is self-evident 
that the chief Sz/vae papers lost in the 
wreck were the collations of these 
Vatican copies ‘notae_ recentioris,’ 
which in 1659 N.H. is seeking to 
replace. What the ‘meae aliaeque illius. 
lucubrationes’ (Sylloge III. 345) were,. 
we can only conjecture, but after what 
has been said it would seem to be 
in the highest degree improbable that 
they included anything at all relating 
to the ‘ Vetustissimus Poggii.’ 

The Sylloge is a badly indexed book, 
and between the covers of its five bulky 
volumes it may contain other evidence 
on the point. My inquiry has been 
confined to the three passages indicated 
at the outset. It is a thankless task to 
spoil a good story which one would be 
only too happy to believe; but on the 
evidence before us Mr. Garrod cannot 
yet be said to have made out a case. 

Ds Si 


those assigned to them by Dr. H. M. Bannister, 
Mr. J. P. Gilson, and M. Omont respectively. 

6 Professor Phillimore in a footnote refers to: 
‘ Sylloge v. p. 265’; but this must be a mis- 
print ; v. p. 265 contains no mention of Statius. 
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NOTES 


THE following note first appeared in 
an article dealing with ancient coin 
dies which was published in the Nusis- 
matic Chronicle for 1916.1 It has been 
suggested that readers of the Classical 
Review would be interested in a point 
which is of a literary and philological 
rather than of a strictly numismatic 
interest, and I have accordingly made 
an extract from my longer article, with 
certain additions and changes. 

mimrew Kai Tov 
Opavebévra kai payévra mheior’ eicidos. 
Antigone 474-476. 

Creon says: ‘ Yet I would have thee 
know that o’er-stubborn spirits are 
most often humbled; “tis the stiffest 
iron, baked to hardness in the fire, that 
thou shalt oftenest see snapped and 
shivered.’ So Jebb translates, and in 
his note gives ‘ tempered to hardness’ for 
omrov... Bliimner, Tech- 
nologie IV. p. 348, has similarly—and 
almost wilfully—gone wide of the mark 
in saying that we must not assume 
a knowledge of technical detail in 
Sophocles, that Creon’s words refer 
not to steel in the making but to the 
finished article, and that the meaning 
is that the hardest steel is often most 
easily broken.? 

It is curious that neither Bliimner 
nor Jebb saw a flaw in this explanation, 
for they both wrote at some length on 
Ajax 646 f.: 

6 waxpos kdvaplOunros xpbvos 

7’ Gdnda xal pavévra 

xovx €or’ obdév, GAN’ 

ewes Epxos kal ppéves* 

yap, bs delv’ Exaprépovy rére, 

apos Thode THs yuvacds * 


Ajax 646-652. 


Sophocles knew the technical details 
perfectly well—whom better might we 


1 A Dekadrachm by Kimon and a note on 
Greek coin dies (Numismatic Chronicle, 1916, 
pp. 113-132). 

2 Dean Plumptre’s translation also gives ‘the 
rigid steel baked in the furnace... .’ ‘ Tem- 
pered’ and ‘steel’ both give an erroneous 
impression, ‘steel’ being quite indefensible. 


expect to know them than the son of 
Sophillos the rich armourer ?—and I 
am unwilling to believe that by émrov 

. . Wepioxedy in the passage from the 
Antigone he meant, as Jebb and 
Bliimner held, the finest tempered 
steel, as though he had written omrdv 
Kal Ths But in the 
passage of the Ajax the technical know- 
ledge which enables him to use Bady 
of the bath for tempering steel would 
of course tell him that an earlier process 
of heating the metal was implied, and 
would be understood by all who could 
understand this meaning of Bad7. 

The fact is that iron merely hardened 
in the fire and not tempered by im- 
mersion is left brittle, and this, I ven- 
ture to suggest, is the meaning of 
; hence 

Opavobévra Kal payévra mheior’ dv eloidus 


—not an encouraging commentary on 
the work of the ancient smiths and a 
bad advertisement for the family 
foundry if it really referred to the 
finest tempered steel which they could 
produce. Besides, ‘tempered steel’ as 
a translation for omrov ... 
in the Antigone passage makes Creon’s 
onslaught lose point, as he is concerned 
with his obstinate and undisciplined 
citizens, not those who, like Ajax, are 
of a fixer metal. 

Translate then, in the 
Antigone by ‘ brittle’: ‘Stubborn spirits 
are often humbled just as hard iron 
passing through the fire becomes brittle 
and is easily broken.’ For this mean- 
ing the words oxederos (skeleton) and 
aoKerns (dried), which come from the 
same root, are apt comparisons; and 
compare ‘brittle’ with the metaphoircal 
meaning ‘stubborn,’ which has cor- 
rectly been used to render mepioxedeis 
dpéves in Ajax 649, where Jebb quotes 
our line from the Antigone, and says: 
‘ Thus the associations of the word lead 
naturally to his next thought.’ Possibly 
so: but certainly not because zep- 
oxedns when used in this association 
means ‘finely tempered’; for in that 
case the metaphorical equivalent would 
not be ‘ stubborn’ but a word meaning 
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‘hard’ in some good sense—e.g. daunt- 


less or morally strong. 
S. W. GROSE. 


THE MILITARY ROADS OF 
AGAMEMNON. 


EvipENcE for the kingship of Aga- 
memnon over the whole of Greece is 
found in the existence of what are 
called military roads. Remains of 
roads have been discovered in the 
vicinity of Mycenae, but Dr. Leaf, 
admitting that it involves ‘ passing 
beyond the actual evidence into infer- 
ence,’ argues for a ‘system’ of such 
roads leading to the more distant parts 
of Greece (Homer and History, 224n). 
That, he thinks, need not surprise us, 
seeing that such highroads are really a 
necessity of central government. 

The remains are described in the 
works of Schliemann, Schuchhardt, and 
others. There are traces of three roads 
leading north to the Isthmus, and of 
one leading south to Tiryns. But 
there seems to be no ground for saying 
they extended beyond the Isthmus. 
The remains—of paved roadway, cul- 
verts, and protecting fortifications— 
are of the ‘Cyclopean’ kind. If there 
were such roads outside the Pelopon- 
nesus, some traces must surely have 
survived, but no reference is quoted, 
even from classical authors. 

A system of roads of such calibre, so 
to speak, could hardly have escaped 
notice. A Cyclopean highway along 
the Isthmus past the Scironian Rocks 
must have been famous. Nor is it 
stated that made roads for chariots 
were found to be a necessity in any of 
the other ancient empires, as Assyria 
and Egypt, in which this particular 
machine was used in warfare. On the 
other hand, that such roads were not a 
necessity to an ancient empire is clearly 
shown from India. It has been said, 
and there is no reason to question the 
assertion, that Moghuls and Marathas 
alike never had a mile of made road 
away from their capitals, nor had their 
early predecessors who, like Agamem- 
non, used war chariots. And again, it 
must not be forgotten that a system of 
roads converging on Mycenae would 
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constitute a danger to its rulers. It 
would help, and even suggest and 
invite, a coalition against the central 
power, the wealth of which, in times 
when the hand of every tribe or state 
was against its neighbour, would of 
itself tempt those of inferior status and 
resources. I read in the Contemporary 
Review for March, 1917, p. 377, that it 
was the great roads which Rome con- 
structed across the Brenner that proved 
her undoing by facilitating the passage 
of the barbarian hordes from the north. 
And again, Agamemnon, if Emperor of 
Greece, would have had in his fleet, 
which could have landed troops at any 
of the good harbours on the northern 
shores of the Gulf of Corinth, a simpler 
means than by the long détour by land 
through the Megarid and Boeotia of 
reaching unruly subordinates in Central 
or Northern Greece, or of hampering 
or cutting the communications of an 
invading force. 

We must conclude that the roads 
were for a merely local purpose, and 
the one which we can conjecture con- 
sists with Bérard’s theory. The roads 
were made to help traffic from the 
southern and eastern seas through the 
mountains to the Gulf of Corinth and 
the western seas beyond, and we may 
see in the fact that three led north 
from Mycenae, an indication of the 
extent of the trade. One roadway 
would suffice in the plain, where the 
passing of animals going in opposite 
directions would be a simple matter. 
It would be different in the hills, as 
anyone can understand who has had 
experience of mountain tracks regularly 
used by strings of pack bullocks. Cp. 
p- 58 of the Rise of the Greek Epic’. 

A. SHEWAN. 

St. Andrews. 


GENERAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 
IN GREEK. 


In Classical Review XXXI. Nos. 3-4 
(1917) Professor J. A. Smith raised a 
question to which I have hesitated to 
reply, not from any dubiety as to the 
answer, but rather because I doubted 
whether I correctly understood him. 

1. In connexion with Plato Rep. X. 
596 A eldos yap ov ti &y Exactov 
M 
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Oapev Exacta Ta TOAA, 
ois TavTov Professor 
Smith asks: ‘ Isit possible for a relative 
clause with the simple és and its verb 
in the indicative to express generality 
or specify a group of groups ?” 

Certainly. Not only so, but a with 
the subjunctive, which Professor Smith 
seems to desiderate, would have a 
different, and here totally inappropriate, 
meaning. There is no difference in 
point of generality between the indicative 
and the subjunctive: only the indica- 
tive assumes a fact, the subjunctive 
makes a hypothesis. ‘All S is P’ is in 
Greek, if S is ‘a fixed collection of 
groups,’ éorw and not at all ap 7. 
I do not wish to labour a point which 
almost any page of Plato or Aristotle 
would illustrate. I take a text at 
random. It happens to be the Ethics, 
and in the opening chapter I read av 
& eiot Twa Tapa tas mpdkeus, ev 
tovtos mépuKe TOY Evepyerav TA 
épya. To appreciate the point let any- 
one contrast Plato Phaedo 75 D mept 
with Plato Legg. 855 E rav pnbévtav 
doa ap elvas Kaipia 

2. Professor Smith further doubts the 
translation of dvowa as ‘a com- 
mon name,’ which he thinks would 
rather be xowov dvopa, and he suggests 
that it means ‘ the same name as before.’ 
This is wholly mistaken. See, for 
example, Plato Phaedo 103 E éorw dpa 

povoy avTo TO TOU 
adda Kal aXXo TL, 
ou exeivo, éxer THY éxeivou 
cel 6tavrep 7: which is precisely paral- 
lel to the Republic passage and where 
no pedantry could suggest ‘the same 
name as before.’ The fact is that the 
‘common name’ is expressed indif- 
ferently by cowdv, &v, tavdzov. 

To avoid misunderstanding I should 
note that, under certain circumstances 
into which I cannot here enter, the use 
of & with the indicative tends to en- 
croach upon é with dy and the subjunc- 
tive even in hypothetical generality. 
This is especially the case in sententiae 
and so in poetry, but is by no means 
confined to poetry. Soph. O. T. 1409 
ov yap avdav & Spay 
Kanov. Aristotle Eth. N. 3 (1094”) 


éxactos xpivee Kar@s & yuyvecker, 


precisely as Plato Afol. VI. & py olda 
ovde olowar eidévat. In all these cases 
& with av and the subjunctive would be 
possible : whereas in the passage of the 
Republic in question it would, in any 
appropriate sense, be inconceivable. 
A. W. Mair. 
Edinburgh University. 


THUCYDIDES II. 48. 3. 


avtés Te voonoas Kal avTos 
maoxyovtas. Discussed by 
Richards (C. Q. VII. 245), who proposed 
for the second avtos to read 
and by Rhys Roberts (C. Q. VIII. 16), 
who defends the text; lastly by Post- 
gate (Cl. Rev. XXVIII. [1914], p. 84) 
who proposes avo 

Professor Rhys Roberts rightly de- 
fends the text. He might have made 
it a little clearer that avrds—ider is an 
‘ eye-witness,’ so that adrés in no way 
repeats the first avros. 

Most of us are familiar, like Professor 
Postgate, with the curious Thucydidean 
use of av’ro in general reference: But— 

1. Its position here would be in- 
tolerable. 

2. avro MaoxovTas is not Greek 
for THY vooobyTas. 

is precisely right. As 
0 means the ‘ victim,’ SO 0 
xov means the ‘patient.’ I need not 
accumulate examples—e.g. Plato Re- 
public 410 A pev evgveis . 
Tous dé py... 
Kew be kare THY 
xaxopveis Kab avudtous avrol 
VOUGL ; To épn, avrois TE 
TOLS kal TH TOAE 
mépavtat: which is just the use in 


Thucydides. 
A. W. Mair. 
Edinburgh University. 


VIRGIL, AEN. VIII. go. 


Ergo iter inceptum celerant rumore secundo. 
Labitur uncta vadis abies ; mirantur et undae. 
CONINGTON’S note says ‘vrumore 
secundo’ is rightly taken by Cerda to 
mean the cheering of the crews. But 
was it a time for ‘prosperous cries’ 
(Mackail), or even for ‘the cheerful 
strain of the rowers’ chant’ (A. Sidg- 
wick)? War has broken out; all 
Latium is ablaze; Aeneas is hurrying to 
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get assistance, first from Evander, then 
wherever else he can. He must row his 
two biremes quickly up the river to 
Pallanteum, without advertising his 
whereabouts to alland sundry any more 
than need be. The editors tell us that 
line go was already a puzzle in the time 
of Servius, who mentions with appro- 
bation the reading ‘vuwmone secundo’ 
—Rumo being, he says, an old name for 
the Tiber. Ti. Donatus fancied that 
vumor meant the noise of the waters. 
That is to say, the ancient commenta- 
tors didn’t know what to make of 
vumore secundo. But in Mosella 22 
Ausonius has ‘amoena fluenta | subter- 
labentis tacito rwmore Mosellae.’ That 
is to say, Ausonius took rumore in Aen. 
8. go to mean the rushing flow of water. 
In this instance the poet is better inter- 
preted by the poet than by the com- 
mentator. Rumore here means ‘ with 
flow of waters.’ But why then secundo ? 
Father Tiber has smoothed his waters 
for Aeneas; but Aeneas is still voyaging 
up-stream, not down. Therefore secundo 
here must mean ‘second’ ‘next after’ 
‘astern. Who put the full-stop at 
secundo? Not Vergil, I suspect, but 
some librarius, some more or less 
modern editor. The stop should be at 
celerant, and not a full-stop even there, 
for vumore secundo, ablative absolute, 
goes mainly indeed with labitur of g1— 
,glides on, with rush of waters in the 
wake ’—but also connects quite closely 
with celerant of go: the waters ‘swept 
behind ; so quick the run’ (Tennyson, 
The Voyage, Stanza 2). 

Translate: ‘So then the voyage 
begun they quickly speed : with purling 
wake the well-pitched keel glides on the 
waters.’ 

E. J. Brooks. 


CICERO, AD. ATT. VIII. 4. 


Dionysius quidem tuus potius quam noster, 
cuits ego cum satis cognossem mores, tuo tamen 
potius stabam iudicio quam meo, ne tui quidem 
testimoniz, quod ei saepe apud me dederas, 
' veritus superbum se praebuit in fortuna, quam 
putavit nostram fore. 


THE difficulty in this passage is the 
use of ‘ vereri’ with the genitive. 
In Tyrrell’s edition, Cicero in his 


17I 


Letters, p. 252, Reid suggests that some 
word on which ‘testimonii’ depended 
has most likely dropped out, and 
remarks that possibly ‘ verba’ has been 
lost before ‘ veritus.’ 

The present writer suggests the in- 
sertion of ‘ veritatem’ before ‘veritus,’ 
so that the passage would read : 


ne tui quidem testimonii . . 
ts... 


The jingle in ‘ veritatem veritus’ is not 
difficult to parallel in Latin. The 
following instances may be given: 


Cicero : 
(a2) Judices, quos fames magis quam fama 
commovit (47¢, IV. 15). 
(2) Facie quam facetiis ridiculus 
(c) Moles molestiarum (De Orat. I. § 2). 
(2) Pleniore ore (Ve Of. 1. 18. 61). 
(e) Ciceroni in Epistulis excidit, mihi res 
invisae visae sunt, Brute (Ad Brutum). 
Terence: 
(/) Inceptiost amentium haud amantium 
(Andria, 1. 3. 13). 
Plautus : 
(g) Hodie hunc dolum dolamus (4/77. Gi. 


3. 3. 64). 
Ivy: 


(A) Oneratus magis quam honoratus (27. 
4). 
Lucretius : 
AY Penitus penetralia (I. 529). 
SO; 
(7) Acer acerbus. 
(2) Non honos est sed onus. 


. veritatem veri- 


M. KEAN. 
Collegiate School, 
Liverpool. 


LIVY XXIV. 26%. 


Aversis auribus animisque cassae ne tempus 
terrerentur ferrum quosdam expedientes cerne- 
bat tum omissis pro se precibus puellis ut 
saltem parcerent orare institit. 

Tuis is the reading of P. Some later 
MSS. have tereretur for terrerentur. It 
is generally agreed that the last syllable 
of this word conceals the ut which 
seems to be required with cernebat. 
The editors rewrite the sentence in 
various ways, but none of them make 
anything satisfactory out of cassae. I 
believe that cassae is the mutilated relic 
of incassum: with this alteration and 
the generally accepted adoption of 
tereret ut and the easy omission of tum 
between cernebat and omissis a reason- 
able sentence results: ‘ On their turning 
a deaf ear to her entreaties, to avoid 
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fruitless waste of time, when she saw 
some of them drawing their swords, 
she ceased to plead for herself and 
implored them at least to spare her 


young daughters.’ For the slight 
redundancy of incassum ne tempus tereret 
cp. X. 29% vana incassum tactare tela. 

A. G. PESKETT. 


REVIEWS 
DE PLUTARCHO SCRIPTORE ET PHILOSOPHO. 


De Plutarcho Scriptore et Philosopho 
Scripsit J. J. Hartman, Lit.Hum. 
Dr. in Universitate Lugduno-Batava, 
Professor Ordinarius Lugduni Bata- 
vorum. Octavo. One vol. Pp. 
x+69o0. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1916. 


On January 12, 1807, an explosion on 
a barge in the river at Leyden caused 
the pen to drop from the hand of David 
Wyttenbach, when his continuous 
commentary on the Moralia of Plutarch 
had nearly reached the end of the 
De E apud Delphos (p. 392 D). Wytten- 
bach has described the incident in 
several letters; the pen was never 
resumed for Plutarch, unless to add to 
the Index Graecitatis, which appeared 
in 1821, a year after the author’s death. 
He had already (1795-1800) completed 
the laborious task undertaken in 1788 
for the Oxford University Press, by the 
completion, under difficulties caused 
by the European War, of a complete 
text, with revised Latin translation and 
critical notes. He had also, in 1772, 
brought out a detailed commentary on 
the De sera numinis vindicta, which 
was reprinted at Oxford in the last 
volume of the general commentary 
(1821). In Wyttenbach’s own judg- 
ment, this was a work more suited to 
his power than that larger undertaking, 
intended to cover the whole of Plu- 
tarch’s works. 

In the century which has intervened 
much has been excellently written cn 
Plutarch the man and the moralist. 
On the literary and philological side of 
his works as a whole there has been 
little to help, with the exception of 
Volkmann’s study on the life and 
writings (1869), which is philosophical 
in scope, but includes a very careful 
study as to date and authenticity, of all 


the principal pieces of the Moralia, 
and the Teubner text (1888-1896). 
There has been nothing of the complete- 
ness of Professor Hartman’s present 
volume, which supplies a_ detailed 
estimate of each piece in itself, and in 
relation to Plutarch’s life and other 
works, not omitting the Lives, and 
several pages of critical notes on each. 
M. Hartman is an enthusiast, and 
views his author in relation to modern 
ideals and to the personalities which 
are most alive for himself. Besides 
papers, literary and critical, which have 
appeared in Mnemosyne, he has written 
much in the vernacular on Plutarch, 
and has translated many of his works. 
His new book, and especially the 
Epilogus, which he charges his readers 
to take up first, may be taken to be a 
recapitulation or revision of the sub- 
stance of De Avondzon des Heidendoms 
(2 vols., Leyden, 1910), now served up 
for the benefit of the residuum ‘ qui 
Belgice nescimus,’ and will be heartily 
welcomed. The author writes the 
sound and attractive Latin which we 
expect from a pupil of Cobet, and a 
successor to the traditions of Hemster- 
huys, Ruhnken, and Wyttenbach. 

We have in the Moralia a tangled 
mass of writings of different authenticity 
and value—eighty-three pieces in all, 
besides fragments. Many readers will 
be content with Montaigne’s method, 
which was that of the Danaids, to dip, 
and throw to waste, and dip again. It 
was recommended to him by Plutarch’s 
light touch, the liberality with which 
he suggests a train of thought and 
passes on. The intrinsic importance 
of some of the dialogues and the charm 
of the author set us seeking for a more 
definite clue, if one is to be found. 
We look to chronology, but it is just 
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here that there is little to help us. It 
is agreed that Plutarch was born about 
A.D. 50, and was living about A.D. 125, 
but within those limits little can be 
stated as definite fact. It is agreed 
also that the Lives, as a whole, were 
written at Chaeronea and in later life, 
in the main after the Moralia were 
complete. A few pieces supply their 
own date. The De tranquillitate animt 
must, as Dr. Mahaffy has pointed out, 
be earlier than the death of Vespasian, 
because it contains a remark that no 
Roman emperor had so far been suc- 
ceeded by his son. So the De sera 
numinis vindicta must be later than 
that event. Such indications are 
surprisingly few in so discursive and 
unreserved a writer; they are fewest 
when he writes most at his ease, in the 
Sympostacs. 

Volkmann haslooked to philosophical 
content fora clue. Professor Hartman 
has found one in the conception of 
Plutarch as a ‘ Physician of the Soul’ 
(‘mentium medicus’). The phrase is 
used by Plutarch himself in the De 
tranquillitate animi, but the metaphor is 
of course much older. It has been 
applied to him by M. Charles Lévéque 
in an article which appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes of 1867 (vol. 71, 
p- 725), being a review of M. Gréard’s 
work De la morale de Plutarque, inspired 
by a recent visit to Boeotia, a sympa- 
thetic and beautiful study. M. Gréard 
had shown in his concluding chapter 
that Plutarch’s lofty morality stopped 
at the individual, and did not rise to the 
larger conceptions of the later Stoics or 
of Christianity. M. Lévéque finds in 
him a moralist born, with an unfailing 
tact in discerning and treating the 
infirmities of other men, which he 
applied to the amelioration of his own 
courtrymen in an age of decadence 
(M. Hartman will not allow that phrase 
to pass, see p. 661), by reawakening in 
them the triple sense of domestic 
virtue, of patriotism, and of religion. 
M. Hartman adopts the formula and 
gives it a somewhat concrete applica- 
tion; it becomes a nucleus about which 
the scanty records of Plutarch’s life take 
form and substance, and the works fall 
into areasonable order. The definition 
is made to cover several vocations ; 


those of schoolmaster, tutor of resident 
pupils, family adviser and referee, and 
composer of manuals to meet special 
moral needs. Nor were these services 
gratuitous; we are to think of the 
young Boeotian as making his way 
among other Greeks who reached the 
capital, and were rewarded by the 
liberality of leading Romans, whether 
directly given, or by facilities for profit- 
able publication, rather than as the 
amateur member of a wealthy family to 
whom professional gains were matter 
of indifference. 

The sketch which is presented to us 
of Plutarch’s career is stated with much 
conviction, somewhat as follows: 

He was born at Chaeronea in A.D. 47, 
and, after spending parts of his youth at 
Athens and in general travel, reached 
Rome at the age of thirty, and stayed 


there till he was forty-five (A.D. 77-92), 


with the exception of a short return 
to his home about the year 80. Soon 
after his arrival he brought himself 
under the notice of leading Romans by 
lectures of a ‘ sophistical’ type, of which 
the De fortuna Romanorum and the De 
Alexandri Magni fortuna aut virtute 
are specimens. When he returned to 
Chaeronea for good, he left behind him 
in Rome a school, or institution, of 
which his brother Timon remained as 
president. Timon’s wife Aristylla (to 
be identified with the Arionylla of Pliny 
(Ep. I. 5) was the friend and corre- 
spondent of Plutarch’s Timoxena. At 
Chaeronea Plutarch devoted himself to 
study, especially that of the Roman 
language and literature, and composi- 
tion. He also undertook municipal 
duties, and became a priest of the 
temple at Delphi, probably as a suc- 
cessor to his close friend Theon, with 
whom he had co-operated in the work 
of restoration and endowment. It was 
no period of decadence, indeed pro- 
vincial life was in its golden age under 
the emperors of the later first century. 
Plutarch had never heard of a bad 
emperor Tiberius or a bad emperor 
Domitian (p. 489 ff.). The few refer- 
ences to these emperors are enume- 
rated, but one mention of Domitian 
(Vit. Publicolae c. 15), which shows 
little reverence for his memory, is not 
among them. 
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M. Hartman offers an interesting ad- 
dition to our knowledge of Plutarch’s 
family circle. We hear much of his 
grandfather, his two brothers, and his 
sons, but little of his father, who is not 
mentioned by name. We knowthat he 
was a sportsman, the owner of winning 
horses, with no taste for discussions on 
etymology, with a habit of offering the 
sacrifice at the family meal, and a pre- 
ference for an orderly arrangement of 
places, and that on one occasion he 
gave his son a piece of shrewd advice 
worthy of a place in Bacon’s Georgie of 
the Mind or Sir Henry Taylor’s States- 
man. We are now told that his name 
was Autobulus, which was borne by one 
of Plutarch’s sons. An Autobulus is a 
speaker in the Aszatorius, whom M. 
Hartman would like to identify with the 
son ; at any rate it cannot be the father. 
An Autobulus takes part in the pre- 
liminary dialogue of the De sollertia 
animalium, and denounces, somewhat 
in the vein of Lucian, the Stoic doctrine 
that a sharp line is to be drawn between 
man and the other animals, and that 
man has no duties towards his fellow- 
creatures. This Autobulus speaks of 
himself as passionately fond of sport, 
and mentions a son who is a Platonist, 
and has found a new method of exposi- 
tion. Why may not this Autobulus be 
the father, and Plutarch the son? 
Having raised the question, M. Hart- 
man inserts the name in the family tree 
and challenges contradiction. A diffi- 
culty is that an Autobulus is associated 
with Soclarus, apparently a friend of 
Plutarch’s own age, in both the dialogues 
named. If this Autobulus be really 
Plutarch’s father, it is a pity that we 
have not more discourses by one who 
could argue so well. 

Which pieces among the eighty- 
three may we leave out of account as 
spurious? M. Bernardakis has starred 
fifteen in his first six volumes. As to 
most of these Volkmann and M. Hart- 
man agree. They agree in approv- 
ing Wyttenbach’s elaborate argument 
against the De liberis educandis, and 
agree in thinking his judgment of the 
Consolatio ad Apollonium much too 
favourable. M. Hartman will not hear 
of any doubts as to the Septem sapien- 
tium convivium, rejected by Volkmann, 


and does not refer to the obiter dictum 
of Erasmus touching the De sera 
numinis vindicta. He would himself 
reject the De Exsilio, and perhaps 
the De amore prolis. He defends the 
De vitando aere alieno in a vigorous 
argument, and also the De malignitate 
Herodoti. He justifies Plutarch’s ap- 
parent want of sympathy with the great 
historian, on the ground that con- 
temporary writers were following his 
lead in decrying Boeotia, and that there 
is in Herodotus a ‘levity’ to which he 
himself finds a counterpart in Ovid. 

The criteria may be thus stated : 

1. The final test of spuriousness is 
the feeling of those long conversant 
with the author. 

2. No external test, such as that 
of ‘hiatus,’ is of certain application. 
Plutarch has derided excessive scrupu- 
lousness in avoiding the concurrence of 
vowels, but he is usually careful to avoid 
it himself, and cases of neglect of the 
rule are mostly found in works which 
are otherwise under suspicion. But 
this cannot be erected into an absolute 
law, least of all as applied to ‘ collec- 
tions’ made for future use. 

+ 3. Any work of intrinsic merit comes 
from the writer under whose name it 
passes, since no one would have allowed 
such a work of his own to go abroad 
‘ wanting a head.’ 

4. In almost all works ascribed to 
Plutarch there is much which is 
Plutarch’s. This principle may be ap- 
plied to the Lives of the Orators, or to 
the Placita Philosophorum, as to which 
important work our author has a word 
to say in rejoinder upon H. Diels. 

An instance of the application of these 
principles will be found in the defence 
of the second treatise on the De vita et 
poesi Homeri (for the first so entitled is 
felt to be spurious). The author’s 
learning (a favourite point of M. Hart- 
man’s) is shown by his correct appre- 
ciation of Homeric words, and by his 
quoting a line so as to give its true 
value to the digamma (which Aris- 
tarchus had failed to do). Then there 
is sound sense in his grasp of the plot of 
the Iliad. Altogether the work is too 
good to have been allowed to pass under 
any name but that of its real author. 
Volkmann’s arguments on the other 
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side are considered seriatim. To that 
drawn from style M. Hartman, with his 
usual fairness, capitulates, so far as to 
agree to the modified verdict that the 
treatise is not Plutarch’s im its present 
form, but contains matter which is 
thoroughly Plutarchian, provided that the 
significant words be duly stressed. 

The order in which pieces are ar- 
ranged is not wholly fortuitous. It may 
be due to Plutarch himself that we have 
the De superstitione following the Con- 
vivium, as a corrective to views about 
the miraculous. On the other hand, 
the De amore prolis finds a place after the 
De fraterno amore upon a hasty as- 
sumption that the contents were homo- 
geneous. The three pieces, two long 
and a shorter one, against the Stoics 
balance a like set of three against the 
Epicureans. The three ‘Delphic 
Dialogues ’ were written about the same 
time and form a series. 

Lucianic character has been already 
noticed in the De sollertia animalium, 
and it is very striking in the little 
Gryllus which follows it. 

The detached notes on points of text 
which follow the general introduction to 
each piece are a very valuable part of 
the volume. There is much difficulty 
in the manuscript text of the Moralia, 
which varies greatly in different pieces, 
and reaches its climax in the De Iside et 
Osivide and the De facie. Where the 
matter is outside the knowledge of the 
copyist he is content to leave a gap, or 
to write in some commonplace words. 
Wyttenbach has shown insight and 
good sense in seeing through the ob- 
scurity, and often recasts a sentence in 
the critical notes, embodying the result 
in his revised translation. M. Hartman 
starts with the Teubner text; he often 
complains that the editor might have 
shown greater boldness in placing in the 
text emendations which he mentions 
as suggested by Reiske or Wyttenbach, 
or by Emperius, who is spoken of as a 
Reiske come to life again, or by himself. 
M. Hartman’s own corrections often 
take the form of an omission of words 
which clog or obscure the sense, or of a 
plausible transposition ; but we must 
thank him at the outset for the admir- 
able caivovtos for Oavovtos, of the dog 
Argus (457 A), where there is a vera 
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causa for the copyist’s blunder in his 
ignorance of Homer. Every note 
touches a real point, and all should re- 
ceive the careful attention of any future 
editor. Whether any particular sug- 
gestion is to be adopted into the text 
must be settled by the conscience of the 
editor, in view of the ascertained habits 
of the copyist. 

The late lamented Herbert Richards 
contributed to the Classical Review 
(Vols. XXVIII. and XXIX.) a series of 
critical notes, not nearly so numerous 
as those of M. Hartman to the Moralia, 
extending to 602 B. Vol. XXVIII. 
contains also a valuable paper by M. 
J. H. W. Strijd on the De Pythiae 
oraculis; and for the three Pythian 
Dialogues we are assisted by Mr. W. R. 
Paton’s critical edition. It would be 
too much to expect a frequent con- 
sensus of these eminent scholars as to 
the passages treated or the mode of 
treatment; it would carry great weight 
wherever it existed. Richards speaks 
with approval of M. Hartman’s very 
attractive xa ins (for xaOions) in 
243 D, known to him through Muzmosyne. 
The point taken by himself on 397 B, 
and supported by a weighty argument, 
has not elicited a comment from the 
others. 

If a few scattered passages may be 
mentioned where an editor might per- 
haps wisely leave well alone, it is done 
merely in the cause of an academic 
éroxy: it is a great help, in all cases, 
that the point should have been raised : 

397 C: 8 eimeiv, rovs rov ’Em- 
koupov mpodyras (dpdos yap ef kal airis Uropeps- 
pevos) éore Siavyeiv. 

M. Hartman writes: ‘sensu cassa haec: 
insere éxeice post airds, aptissimam habetis 
hanc sententiam : apparet te quoque ad illam 
delabi philosophiam.’ M. Strijd would strike 
out as inappropriate, and substitute 
mpos avrovs. Now Wyttenbach’s /ndex renders 
imopéper Oa by ‘labascere in vitium,’ with three 
instances from the MWoralza (the first is 72 C), 
where the verb is used absolutely, and so else- 
where, ¢.g. in medical writers. Here it is 
surely more telling, and more in keeping with 
the character of Boethus, and with the tone of 
Theon’s appeal to him, to say: ‘They are all 
Epicureans now; why, you yourself are on the 
downward trend,’ then to add the logical, but 
unneeded, ‘towards the Epicureans.’ 

[In Sympos. V.2 Boethus is ‘the Epicurean’ 
simply; from which M. Hartman elsewhere 
infers, quite fairly, a relatively late date for the 
Symposiacs. | 
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So above, 397 B: ipeis de, & BonOe, xav 
avddrepa ‘Ounpov Ta pr) 
aitd Tov bedv. Wyttenbach would 
insert BeAriwva, Mr. Paton xopypdrepat, after 
avdcrepa ; the Teubner editor would prefer to 
read 7 Kav py 7, M. Strijd 
M. Hartman remarks: ‘Rectissime Bb. 
#7) 3, non enim periculum es: ne mali sed ne 
egregii versus a deo facti videantur.’ Is not 
Theon’s tone of quiet irony best maintained if the 
text is left unchanged? Even if the verses are 
below the standard of Homer, it does not follow 
that the god is the author (of the worthless 
verses), The appeal to handwriting which 
follows is parallel. 


555 D: nai yap pndev addo dain ris dv ev 
7@ Bio xai xpivm tmdpyew 
‘Dirum soloecismum removit Naberus ¢v pro 
dy legendo.’ This appears to be a normal case 
of dy in the protasis, where the protasis is itself 
the apodosis of an incomplete hypothetical sen- 
tence, as in Plato Prot. 329 B. See Goodwin, 
M. and T. s. 506. 


575 E: mpeis mapa Adow rév iepov orovdd- 
(ovres ovrw So the Teubner editor 
from an admirable emendation of C. F. Her- 
mann, for which he gives no reference (it does 
not appear to be in that scholar’s collected 
papers). M. Hartman finds the intended mean- 
ing obscure ; is it not, like mapa Swxpdry rv 
tpérepov above, ‘on account of Lysis’? The 
Thesaurus recognises rapa as equivalent to da, 
and the Lexicon of Bonitz has many Aristotelian 
instances. An English vulgarism, ‘I have had 
trouble enough along of you,’ suggests a 
parallel. M. Hartman says above that Archi- 
damus was a Spartan, but Capheisias is speak- 
ing at Athens and to an audience mainly 
Athenian. 


579 C: Plato had said that dveiv pécor 
dvadoyor AjYw was a task for a highly trained 
geometrician. This appears to be regular 
Greek for ‘the finding of two mean propor- 
tionals’ between two terms, here I and 2 
(t:@::@:6::6:2); 718 F and the Vita 
Marcelli, c. 14. 


563 D: Aridaeus asks ei BéAriov Bidoerar rov 
Biov. The answer is mpdée BéAriov 
Certainly the verbs had better 
change places. But a delicate question arises. 
Is it the copyist who intermixed them, or is it 
Plutarch himself, and, if so, may we, without 
impertinence, correct him under cover of cor- 
recting his copyist? Again, in 813 E, «at 
Prérev ard rod orparnyiov mpos rd Biya. Kalt- 
wasser emends rov Byyaros mpds 7d orpa- 
ryyov, which must be what Plutarch meant to 
write. But did he write it ? 

M. Hartman is always careful in his acknow- 
ledgments, and will wish it to be pointed out 
that his excellent suggestion of oxiayayo. in 
741 C is to be found (ai rovatrat oxvapayiat) in 
Wyttenbach’s note. 


Turning from Plutarch the writer to 
Plutarch the philosopher, we have seen 
that he deals equal measure to the 
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Stoics and the Epicureans, but he deals 
it with a difference. He has little fault 
to find with the Stoic tenets, unless ¢.g. 
where he, as an animal-lover, finds 
them hard and repulsive, but he cannot 
abide the Stoics. He hates the 
Epicurean system, its denial of a 
Providence, and the rank hedonism 
associated with it, but he likes many 
Epicureans, and is aware that they have 
brought grace and cheerfulness into 
life. He was himself an Academic, of 
the pattern which was at once the 
oldest and the newest, that of Plato 
himself as revived by Antiochus of 
Ascalon (Vita Luculli c. 42). He was 
himself recognised as the highest living 
authority on Plato, whose works he 
knew so well that he could venture a 
negative statement, with a wealth of 
positive knowledge behind it: ‘ Plato 
has nowhere written that God geome- 
trises’ (718 C sup. 389). More than 
this, his aim is to be the Plato of his 
own day. In one instance he has over- 
done his part by introducing a Platonic 
myth into the De sera numinis vindicta. 
This is true criticism ; the reader does 
not, as he reads, see the details des- 
cribed, and the myth lacks the noble 
severity of that in the Gorgias. It 
might perhaps be fairer to Plutarch to 
look to the ingenious and interesting 
myth in the De facie or to that in the 
De genio Socratis. In all his philosophy 
Plutarch looked first to edification ; 
on the subject of the Antipodes he 
may have exercised a curious economy, 
not wholly disbelieving, but afraid of 
the possible shock to people of weak 
nerves (p. 560). 

Piroco¢ias Oeodoyia. The words 
are spoken by Cleombrotus the Lace- 
daemonian (410 A), a man of ample 
means and an enquiring spirit, and may 
be taken as coming from Plutarch him- 
self. In a kindred phrase, borrowed 
from Menander, Philosophy is the 
‘ Mystagogue of Life, who stands by a 
man at his Initiation (765 A). This 
mystagogue assisted Plutarch in the 
grim details of the De Iside et Osirvide, 
hard writing, as is truly remarked, and 
hard reading. The term is admirably 
developed in the eighth and following 
chapters of Mr. John Oakesmith’s, The 
Religion of Plutarch. That religion 
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nowhere finds finer expression than in 
the fragment De anima, preserved by 
Stobaeus under the name of Themistius, 
but rescued for Plutarch by Wytten- 


bach. It bears a close relation to the. 


De sera numinis vindicta, the speakers 
being the same. ‘In a_ beautiful 
passage,’ writes Mr. Oakesmith (p. 118) 
‘Timon compares death to initiation 
into the Great Mysteries—an initiation 
in which gloom and weariness and 
perplexity and terror are followed by 
the shining of a wondrous light, which 
beams on lovely meadows, whose 
atmosphere resounds with sacred voices, 
that teil us all the secret of the mystery, 
and whose paths are trod by pure and 
holy men. Timon concludes with 
Heraclitus that, if the soul became 
assuredly convinced of the fate awaiting 
it hereafter, no power would be able to 
restrain it on earth.’ 

‘Si usquam,’ writes M. Hartman 
, (p. 685), ‘ hic ipsum Plutarchum agnos- 
cimus, illius Ammonii discipulum qui 
litterae E Delphicae praeclaram illam, 
ne Christianis quidem indignandam, 
dederit explicationem.’ He refers to 
the glowing confession of the unity and 
permanence of God, specifically of the 
Apollo of Delphi, in contrast with the 
ephemeral condition of man (p. 392 A). 
He finds a parallel in history for this 
fine outburst. He never reads it, he 
tells us (p. 167), without recalling an in- 
cident at the Conference of Poissy, 1561. 
There the representative Reformers, 
headed by Th. Beza, met their opponents 
in the presence of the Queen-Mother 
and the Court. When admitted, before 
entering upon points of doctrine and 
discipline, they fell on their knees and 
recited a confession of profound 
humility, in a form already brought 
into use at Geneva by Calvin. How 
far the spirit of the two confessions 
agrees theologians will decide ; the com- 

arison is a strikingone. The incident 
is recorded by Beza himself in the first 
Volume of his History. 

In connexion with this fragment, two 
interesting points are raised, as to which 
we must ask a serious question. M. 
Hartman quotes the lines of Lucretius 
(III. 31-58), in which the poet refers 
not only the general enfeeblement of 
human life and the lowering of motives, 


but also specific crimes, to the fear of 
death. Sellar mentions this as a diffi- 
culty (Roman Poets of the Republic, 
c. XIII.), and appears to give it up. As 
Thucydides, in his account of the plague 
at Athens, ascribes both neglect of 
duties and also positive misdoings to 
the fear of imminent death, is it possible 
that, if the end of the poem had reached 
us in a complete form, some clue would 
have been given? However that may 
be, is there really anything in this 
fragment to suggest the same train of 
thought? And again, does the thought 
of a self-sought death underlie the 
words quoted from Heraclitus, or those 
of Plutarch? The fragment is short 
and readily accessible, and the two 
questions may be left to readers. 

M. Hartman is clear (see p. 114) that 
Plutarch was wholly uninfluenced by 
Christian thought. Nor does he sug- 
gest, if we may venture a negative 
statement about so intricate a volume, 
that he gave any lead in the direction of 
Neoplatonism. 

We have in this volume an invaluable 
guide to all the works of the ‘ Mentium 
Medicus.’ M. Hartman’s own pre- 
ference is with those which convey a 
direct moral, with the Non posse and its 
attractive picture of the life of simple 
duty, the De vitando aere alieno and its 
warning to a small municipality against 
overborrowing, with the De tranquilli- 
tate animi and the De garrulitate ; and 
it is just on these that the reader needs 
the helping hand of an enthusiast. We 
are grateful to M. Lévéque for the key 
phrase, and to M. Hartman for its de- 
velopment. It may not touch every 
side of the mental activity of this 
‘Boeotian Squire,’ as Dr. C. Bigg has 
called him, but it will help us to become 
familiar with his love of the Greeks, his 
admiration of the Romans, and his 
charitableness to all, with his en- 
lightened views about women, his de- 
light in animals, the cheerfulness of his 
religion, his recoil from pretence and 
unreality, and his occasional and ami- 
able inaccuracy. 

A short list of Errata is appended, but 
even a superficial reading shows that 
this must be multiplied many times. 
Most of the errors are trivial, and only 
affect the eye, though when ‘qui’ is 
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printed for ‘quin’ (p. 389, 1. 15) or 
‘minor’ for ‘miror’ (p. 658, last line) 
the mind receives a slight check. In 
p- 502, 1. 10 from bottom, we should 
surely read ‘locus.’ Personal names 
are several times interchanged. In 
p. 505, l. 4, Herodotus, and in p. 657, 
l. 19, Homer, seem to have ousted 
Plutarch himself. The name Autobulus 
is several times replaced by Aristobulus, 
and once (p. 458, l. 5) by Autolycus. 
These are small matters, but so excellent 
a book will no doubt be soon called for 
again, perhaps in a time of less stress 
than the present, and an experienced 
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press-reader could set them right in a 
day. He would call attention toa point 
of prosody on p. 285, |. 7 from bottom. 
The punctuation and numeral references 
are correct and careful throughout ; of 
the latter perhaps the only misleading 
instance is in the list of Errata itself, its 
first item should run ‘p. 15, 1. 6.’ 

The tables and indices appended are 
very useful so far as they go; a fuller 
index, especially of persons as‘ Boethus,’ 
but also of subjects as ‘ Antipodes’ or 
‘suicidium,’ would be of greatassistance. 


A. O. PRICKARD. 


OBST’S DER FELDZUG DES XERXES. 


Der Feldzug des Xerxes. 
Klio. 


Von E. Osst. 
Zwilftes Beiheft. 1913. 


A survey of the whole evidence for the 
Persian War in the light of modern 
criticism would certainly be welcome. 
It is now sixteen years since Dr. 
Grundy’s book appeared, and much has 
been done in the interval. Hence Obst’s 
book seemed likely to be useful, although 
some of his previous contributions to 
Herodotean criticism (as to the account 
of the hippopotamus in Klio XIV., and 
as to the Scythian Bridge) were the 
reverse of happy. 

He has certainly studied the works 
of his predecessors, and has paid well- 
deserved respect to the contributions of 
English scholars (with one important 
exception to be mentioned later); not 
only Dr. Grundy and Dr. Macan’s big 
books, but Mr. Munro’s articles in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies are constantly 
quoted. 

But it must be said at once that his 
work is most disappointing, and that 
from his 218 large pages, it is only here 
and there that any thing of value can 
be gained. As specimens of new points 
may be mentioned an ingenious conjec- 
ture as to the Aeginetan contingent 
(Hdt. VIII. 46, pp. 70, 71) and the 
suggestion as to Sciathus, p. 96. 

It would be unfair to expect of him 
any contribution to History in the wide 
sense; his aim is ‘ Quellenforschung.’ 


But it may be remarked that his his- 
toical insight into a situation can be 
gauged from his remark about the 
pathetic story of Thersander (Hdt. IX. 
16), ‘Der heulende Reiser ist eine gar 
zu komische Figur’ (p. 180), and his 
power of gauging probability from the 
fact that he believes that Xerxes’ project 
of a mole from the mainland to Salamis 
was a serious operation (pp. 15, 154). 

His treatise must be judged, how- 
ever, as a criticism of our evidence in 
detail, and especially of that of Herod- 
otus. It may be said at once that his 
arrangement is very unfortunate. He 
begins with a sketch of the whole cam- 
paign (twenty-four pages), which in 
some places can only be understood by 
a reference to the later sections (this at 
least was my own experience), and 
follows this with ten pages of ‘Quellen- 
abriss.’ All the points in these thirty- 
four pages, i.e. nearly a sixth of the 
whole book, might either have been 
taken for granted, or worked in later— 
as in fact many of them are. 

Even as a criticism of the evidence 
Herr Obst’s book is very unsatisfactory. 
His two main aims seem to be to show 
how much Herodotus is indebted to a 
supposed ‘schriftliche Vorlage,’ and to 
vindicate the value of the later authori- 
ties—e.g. of Diodorus, Plutarch, and 
even Ctesias—against Herodotus. 

With regard to the first point (for the 
‘Vorlage’ we may refer to pp. 58-60, 
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134), he has of course been antici- 
pated by others, eg. by E. Meyer 
(Forsch. II. 23-2). Special importance 
is attached by Obst to it for the section 
dealing with Xerxes’ march (Hdt. VII. 
26-132). But elsewhere he continually 
refers to ‘ Vorlagen,’ which were common 
to Herodotus and to Ephorus (e.g. 
p- 55 as to the march to Tempe). He 
never attempts, however, to deal with 
the real difficulty as to these sugges- 
tions. What were these ‘ Vorlagen,’ 
which survived so long, to which Hero- 
dotus owed his excellence, and to which 
his additions are ‘worthless’? A pas- 
sage on p. 98 may be quoted as typical 
of Obst’s method: ‘The clearness of 
the geographical information and the 
description of the weather and the 
storm is excellent, so that the whole 
chapter may be assigned to the “ Vor- 
lage”; in VII. 189-191 the worthless 
tradition begins again.’ 

It is difficult to believe in excellent 
written authorities which survived to 
the next century, and which yet have 
left no trace in Greek literary history. 
Herodotus’s many ancient critics would 
surely have told us something as to 
these authentic sources if they had 
existed. 

With regard to the second point, 
Obst carries to an extreme the modern 
tendency to exaggerate the value of 
secondary sources. Grote’s history 
might have been thought to settle once 
for all the question between the ‘ good 
cloth’ of Herodotus and the ‘trans- 
parent gauze ’ of Diodorus and Plutarch 
{to quote the phrases of Jowett); but 
the methods of ‘ Quellenforschung,’ 
while they lead to mutually contradic- 
tory results, are supposed to have upset 
Grote’s common-sense methods. One 
instance only of Obst’s preference for 
later authorities can be quoted: Hero- 
dotus’s account of the battle of Mycale 
is dismissed as ‘ ein leeres, athenisches 
Phantasie-gebilde’ (p. 216), while that 
of Diodorus is accepted; and yet, as 
he himself says on the same page, that 
account (XI. 36) is made up of two 
hopelessly contradictory stories. To 


put it frankly, criticism on these lines 

is equally arbitrary and absurd. 
Another less prominent feature of 

Obst’s work is his fondness for cut- 
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ting out whole passages that seem to 

“him improbable. The luxury of the 
Persian army train (Hdt. VII. 83) is 
made to be a mere invention of Hero- 
dotus, because it would ‘hinder’ and 
not ‘ facilitate mobility.’ It would do 
such critics of Herodotus good to study 
the accounts of Oriental armies in the 
field which have been given by English- 
men who have seen and conquered 
them. But has a German professor 
ever been known to quote this kind 
of authority? Still more bold is the 
excision of the whole story of the first 
mission of Sicinnus (pp. 140-1), and what 
is the most reckless of all, the denial of 
the encircling movement of the Persian 
fleet outside Salamis (pp. 150-1). This 
second fact, which is related by two 
contemporary authorities and which is 
denied by none, must have rested on 
the evidence of hundreds of eye- 
witnesses. Yet it has to go because it 
will not square with Obst’s theory of 
the Persian numbers. 

But such arbitrary methods of criti- 
cism are believed in by many; it is old- 
fashioned to question their value. It 
remains then to give evidence that Obst 
does not practise his own methods well. 
In the first place he does not show 
an adequate knowledge of his authori- 
ties; two instances may be given, one 
ancient, one modern. The former is as 
to the Persian-Carthaginian alliance 
(pp. 40-1); he accepts it as a fact, but 
he never even refers to the evidence of 
Aristotle against it. The latter is as 
to the site of the Battle of Salamis; he 
accepts the old view that it was fought 
actually in the Bay, but has never 
heard apparently of Goodwin’s paper 
in the Journal of the American School of 
Athens, which proved almost conclu- 
sively that the old view was impossible. 
It certainly does not inspire a student 
with confidence in Obst’s knowledge of 
his authorities, when he is found quoting 
the inscription on the Corinthian dead 
at Salamis from Bury! In the second 
place his quotations always need verifi- 
cation; they are often incomplete or 
inaccurate. He quotes Grundy (p. 151) 
as saying that the Egyptian squadron 
at Salamis was too far off to take part 
in the fight; but he omits the other 
part of Grundy’s statement, that the 
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squadron completely barred the Greek 
retreat. He quotes E. Meyer as refuting 
the statement that the Athenians ‘ were 
very unpleasantly surprised’ that the 
Peloponnesians did not after Thermo- 
pylae meet Xerxes in Boeotia (p. 135) ; 
but what Meyer refutes is the idea that 
such strategy was wise or possible 
(G. des A. III. p. 384). He charges 
Herodotus with inconsistency in IX. 
cc. 99 and 107, because, having said 
the Milesians were posted on the heights 
at the time of Mycale, he yet allows 
the Persians to escape over those 
heights; but Herodotus in the later 
chapter expressly says that only ‘a few’ 
escaped ov which is 
exactly what his own narrative would 
lead us to expect. 

The above may serve as specimens of 
omission. The following examples of 
Inaccuracy may be given. Obst says 
that Hydarnes was ‘ Feldherr,’ but not 
‘ Befehlshaber’ (presumably he means 
otpatnyos and apywv) ; but though the 
usual words for Hydarnes are otpatnyos 
and otparnyéw, yet dpxw is used of his 
command in VII, 211.1. And Obst is 
absolutely without authority for making 
him ‘commander of the Asiatic coast 
peoples before the campaign.’ This is 
not only never stated, but is in itself 
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improbable. (These mistakes are made 
in an attempt to discredit what is. 
probably the best method for estimating 
the numbers of Xerxes’ army, viz. the 
ingenious suggestion of Dr. Macan and 
Mr. Munro that it consisted of thirty 
corps of 10,000 each.) 

Again on p. 89, Hdt. VII. 40, 41, are 
quoted to prove that the whole cavalry 
of Xerxes ‘at most numbered 12,000’; 
but Herodotus expressly says these 
12,000 were all ‘ Persians,’ pointedly 
implying there were other contingents. 

On p. 139 Herodotus is not only 
misquoted but mistranslated. ‘The 
Greeks at Salamis “waren nicht in 
sorgst um sich, sondern sorgten sich 
um den Peloponnes’’’ is given as a 
rendering of VIII. 74 ovy obtw epi 
avtoior Serpaivovres ws Tepl TH 
II. ; the omission of ottw ws completely 
alters the sense. 

The subject of the Persian Wars is 
one of perennial interest. It seemed 
worth while therefore to show in some 
detail the failure of this recent attempt 
to rewrite the history of them. The 
up-to-date summary which will com- 
bine respect for evidence and rational 
criticism has yet to be written. 

J. WELLs. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 


PATRISTIC AND BIBLICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


(1) The Treatise of Irenaeus of Lugdu~ 
num against the Heresies. A transla- 
tion of the principal passages, with 
notes and arguments, by F. R. Mont- 
GOMERY Hitcucock, M.A., D.D. 
(2) Gregory of Nyssa: The Life of St. 
Macrina. Translated by W. K. 
LowTHER CLarKE, B.D. (3) The 
Wisdom of Ben-Sira. Translated 
by W. O. E. OEsTERLEY, D.D. 
(1) Two vols. ; (2) one vol.; (3) one 
vol. Pp. (1) 146, vol. ii. 151; (2) 
79; (3) 148. London: S.P.C.K., 
1916. (1) 2s. net per vol.; (2) Is. 
net; (3) 2s. 6d. net. 


Dr. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK’s two 
volumes are meant to serve, together 
with his previous work on Ivenaeus of 
Lugdunum, as an introduction to the 
study of Irenaeus. They consist of 


extracts from the treatise Against the 
Heresies, linked up in many places by 
short summaries of the intervening 
passages. A general idea is thus given 
in brief compass of the whole treatise, 
and many readers will doubtless find 
these volumes useful, in spite of their 
necessarily scrappy character. As a 
work of scholarship, however, they are 
not satisfactory. The translation is 
free, at times to the point of being 
loose. Words, clauses, and even con- 
siderable sections of the original, are 
omitted without warning, so that what 
is left is often no more than a para- 
phrase. There are literally scores of 
inaccurate references to Irenaeus, the 
figures being usually not more than one 
or two out, though far enough to waste 
a great deal of the reader’s time if he 
attempts to compare text and transla- 
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tion. Many notes are given, some of 
them valuable, but not a few so 
obscurely written as to be very hard to 
understand (¢.g. ii.17,n. 1; ii. 39, n. I; 
ii. 58. n. 2 and n. 4, where 1 Kings 
should be 1 Samuel for English readers, 
and calceamentum is wrongly spelt with 
an 7; ii. 80,n. 1; ii. 98, n. 4; li. 120, 
n. 1). Other notes are spoilt by wrong 
or missing references (¢.g. i. 70, n. I; 
i. 81, n. 1; i. 86, n. 1, where Iren. iv. 34 
should be iv. 20; i. 117, n. 2, where 
Adv. Marc. 11. 17 should be ii. 17; 
i. 123, n. 1, where Iren. ii. 13, 5 should 
be iil. 11, 5; i. 125, n. 2; i. 126, n. I, 
where Judges v. 29 should be v. 9; 
i. 138, n. 1, where Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. 147 should be 145; ii. 132, n. I, 
where the reference should be to Igna- 
tius ad Rom. iv., as shown by Eus. 
H.E. iii. 36). In the translation also 
there are inaccurate references, even to 
the Scriptures (¢.g. i. 70, Mark xiii. 13, 
for 32; 1. 113, I Cor. v. 11 for xv. I1; 
i. 114, Acts xvi. 3 f. for 10 f.; ii. 12, 
where for English readers Dan. xiv. 
should be Bel and the Dragoni.). In 
i. 57, ‘who ignore God’ (tgnorantibus 
Deum) should be ‘who are ignorant of 
God,’ as the same phrase is translated 
on the previous page; i. 71, ‘ dissolved 
in matter’ (corpora in materiam resoluta) 
should be ‘resolved into matter’; in 
i. 78 and ii. 44, ‘conversed with’ or 
‘held converse with’ for conversatus 
cum... (which renders the Greek 
and means ‘dwell 
among’), gives a wrong impression, if 
not a positively wrong meaning, in 
English ; in the quotation from Plato 
(Laws iv. pp. 715e-716a) in i. 146 the 
phrase e¢ Deus quidem, quemadmodum et 
vetus sermo est, stands for o pév 52) Geos, 
kal 6 TaXavos Novos, and should be 
rendered ‘God, as the ancient saying 
has it,’ not ‘ God, as He is the ancient 
Word.’ The Latin translator, to whom 
we owe most of our text of Irenaeus, 
may have misunderstood the phrase, 
but a glance at Justin Martyr, Cohor. ad 
Graec. xxv. (where the ‘ancient saying’ 
is said to mean the law of Moses), 
shows that the Christian Fathers inter- 
preted it rightly. In ii. 45-6 percipiunt 


does not mean ‘ perceive,’ but ‘ partake 
of,’ a fact which the Greek (yeréyoucr), 
extant in this passage, makes clear. 
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‘Rhine’ is given for ‘ Rhone’ in i. 33; 
‘Lord of God’ for ‘Lord of all’ in 
i. 109; ‘the Son of God’ in i. 133 
should be ‘a son of God,’ as the Greek 
shows ; and in ii. 83, ‘ How can one be 
God? .. .’ should be ‘a god’; instead 
of ‘ given,’ in i. 136, read ‘forgiven’; in 
ii. 95 ‘Almighty’ is too strong for 
duvatos, which would be better repre- 
sented by ‘mighty’ or ‘ powerful.’ The 
foregoing examples, to which others 
could be added, are enough to show 
that for the serious study of Irenaeus 
these volumes will need to be used with 
caution. 

The Life of St. Macrina was written 
by one of her brothers, Gregory, Bishop 
of Nyssa, and is a touching tribute to 
an honoured sister. Her eldest brother 
was Basil the Great, Bishop of Caesarea, 
in Cappadocia, from 370 to 378 A.D. 
Under his guidance and inspiration 
Macrina established a monastery for 
women on the banks of the Iris in 
Pontus, while yet another brother, 
Peter, ruled over an adjoining monastery 
for men. Gregory visited his sister at 
this retreat just before her death, and 
the greater part of the Life is taken up 
with the details of this visit and of 
Macrina’s death and burial. Mr. Low- 
ther Clarke has translated the Greek, 
on the whole faithfully, into free and 
clear English. A few points of criti- 
cism may be mentioned. To say 
‘perfect in every department of virtue’ 
(p. 32, for rerela Tois kat’ atracwy) 
instead of ‘every form of virtue,’ or 
‘extend to an unconscionable length’ 
(p. 46, for mpos azrespov é£eteiveto uhKos) 
instead of ‘an endless length,’ is very 
like committing the fault of florid 
writing which the translator condemns 
in his author. ‘Imperturbability’ is 
hardly the equivalent of 10 dvévdotov 
(p. 32), ‘indomitable spirit’ would be 
better. On p. 38 we read, ‘it was 
about this time that the mother died, 
honoured by all, and went to God,’ 
which is not only a very lax rendering 
of év rovTw eis yhpas NTapoy 
untnp, mpos Tov peta- . 
victato, but one which obscures the 
Homeric allusion in 
On p. 53, ‘in the hope of the Resur- 
rection ’ seems to be a mistake for ‘in 
the expectation of her departure (lit. 
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change),’ t.c. her death 
Ths petactacews; cf. Milton, Comus, 
l. 10, ‘after this mortal change.’ ‘ Gulf’ 
instead of ‘chasm’ for yaopa, and 
‘spot’ instead of ‘defilement’ for 
ominos (p. 56), would remind readers of 
the allusions to St. Luke xvi. 26 and 
Eph. v. 27. 

The Wisdom of Ben-Sira, commonly 
called (from its title in the old Latin 
Bible) Ecclesiasticus, has come into 
special. prominence of late years. 
Written originally in Hebrew, it had 
been known for many. centuries only in 
the Greek, Syriac, and Latin versions. 
In 1896 fragments of the Hebrew began 
to come to light, and by 1g00 about 
three-quarters of the book in its original 
language was in the hands of scholars. 
There were some, however, who main- 
tained that these discoveries were not 
the original Hebrew, but a retranslation 
depending ultimately upon the Greek. 
The problem thus arising as to the 
exact relationship between Greek, 
Syriac, and Hebrew, has proved an 
extraordinarily intricate one. It is now 
held to be certain that the new manu- 
scripts give us a genuine Hebrew text, 
though at the same time they are in a 
far from pure condition, and the Greek 
and Syriac versions have preserved 
many true readings. Dr. Oesterley is 
an authority on this subject, and his 
translation of the Hebrew will be of 
great value to English readers who find 
their Revised Version largely obsolete. 
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A few instances will give some idea of 
the changes made by the Hebrew. In 
vii. 23, where we were formerly told to 
bow down the necks of children from 
their youth, we are now told to ‘give 
them wives in their youth’; in ix. 13, 
the difficult phrase, ‘ walkest upon the 
battlements of a city,’ becomes ‘ treadest 
among nets,’ which agrees with the 
previous clause; in xxxviii. 21, ‘forget 
it not’ becomes the more appropriate 
‘remember him not’; in 1. 3, ‘in his 
days the cistern of waters was dimin- 
ished’ becomes ‘in his days a reservoir 
was dug.’ Where Dr. Oesterley depends 
solely upon the Greek, he challenges 
comparison with the Revised Version, 
not always to his advantage. In the 
prologue, ixaviy 
‘having acquired sufficient familiarity’ 
is less pleasing than the Revised Version, 
‘having gained great familiarity’; and 
avyypayat tt does not mean ‘to take a 
part in writing something,’ but simply 
‘to compose’ (R.V. ‘ write’). The ex- 
pression ‘to be wrath’ is possibly a 
misprint, though it occurs twice (xx. 2 
and xxvill. 7); it is surely not English. 
The last clause of xx. 16, ‘ How oft— 
and how many they are—men laugh 
him to scorn,’ is not sense (Gr. 7rocdxuis 
kal doo. ...). Read ‘she’ for ‘he’ 
in i. 15; ‘say’ for ‘do’ in xix. 14; 
‘hear’ for ‘bear’ in xxix. 25; ‘fear’ 
for ‘seek’ in xxxiv. 14 (R.V. ver. 13). 


G. W. BuTTERWORTH. 


THE NEW GREEK COMEDY. , 


The New Greek Comedy—xopwdia véa. 
By Professor Ph. E. LEGRAND. 
Translated by James Loeb, A.B. 


With an Introduction by John 
Williams White, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Heinemann, 1917. I5s. net. 


Tuis is an English abridgment of a 
French work, whose author himself 
reduced it to about one-third of its 
original bulk before committing it to 
the translator. In its present form it 
is mainly intended for ‘ general readers 
in America and England.’ Of all Mr. 
Loeb’s noble endeavours to popularise 


the classics, this is by far the least 
fortunate. That the needs of the 
general reader have been taken into 
consideration at all, it is almost impos- 
sible to believe; no treatment could be 
more unsuitable. First and foremost 
such a book should be made interesting, 
and of these 530 pages almost every one 
is deadly dull. The chief reason is that, 
fragmentary as are the Greek remains, 
they are here chopped up beyond intelli- 
gibility. Even in the véa, bad as it 
was, the play’s the thing, and an even- 
ing or two with the Loeb Terence 
or Plautus would teach anybody more 
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about it than this book would in a year. 
No single account of the plot of any 
play is given anywhere! Countless 
allusions and references appear, but 
extremely few quotations, and those 
sometimes left untranslated. What its 
given, and given ad nauseam, it is im- 
portant for everyone to remark, because 
it represents a widely prevalent tendency 
in modern dramatic ‘scholarship’—a 
tendency for which there is but one 
word, devastating. Here a classifica- 
tion of characters (where they naturally 
appear extremely characterless), there a 
categorising of adventures—where they 
all seem tame. Here aslice of realism, 
there a sample of psychology; in one 
place a chip from a situation, in another 
place a chunk of plot ; now a bundle of 
soliloquies (or rather of references to 
them), and now a bale of moralisings, 
all admittedly commonplace. Even 
the jokes are solemnly catalogued, and 
if the chapter on the Comic element is 
boring to tears, that on the Pathetic is 
not even amusing. Nor does the writer 
make any real use of most of these 
classifyings. Generalisations, indeed, 
he draws in plenty; but with a very 
few exceptions these are all either so 
obvious that they might be said of any 
branch of literary activity, or so wide 
that they become meaningless. 

But that is not the worst. For my 
own part, if asked by an intelligent non- 
classic to explain in two words the place 
of the véa in ancient Greek dramatic 
literature, I should say that it was the 
voluminous decadence, and remind him 
of the similar phenomenon in our own 
history; or in two sentences, I should 
add to this that while many superficial 
characteristics remained more or less 
the same, generally speaking all the 
poetry had gone out of the verse, and 
all the imagination from the matter. 
Incredible as it may seem, throughout 
the whole of this book neither of these 
last statements or anything correspond- 
ing to them is ever made, nor is any 
general impression of this kind ‘once 
conveyed. Not that Professor Legrand 
can praise New Comedy; when he 
tries, his instances confute him, he is 
‘ disobeyed by the very ass he rides; 
but to do him justice, he tries but 
seldom, and frankly admits, even to 
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diffuseness, that to a great extent it 
was a wretched business. His real 
crime is this—that over and over again, 
after making that admission, he apolo- 
gises for the véa in a way which implies 
that the fifth-century dramatists were 
just as incompetent.' For the general 
reader such passages are of course 
pernicious in the extreme. Lest it be 
supposed that this implication is invol- 
untary, and more the writer’s misfortune 
than his fault, let me explain that he 
supports it sometimes by sheer contra- 
diction of fact, at other times by falla- 
cious reasoning. One frequent defect 
of these playwrights was their slowness 
in ‘exposition’; he tells us that they 
got this from Sophocles. Every school- 
boy knows that Sophocles is the last 
dramatist of whom such a criticism can 
sanely be suggested ; and every student 
of drama ought to know what Lewis 
Campbell wrote about O.T. 1—150. 
Now for his other method. We are 
assured (p. 454) that 

‘ Taken as a whole, the véa was not irreligious ; 
it did not spread ungodliness,’ 

and that its irreverences, of which in- 
stances are given, are 

‘quite harmless and quite discreet when com- 
pared with the outrageous parodies and the 
biting ridicule with which the stage of the fifth 
and fourth century had riddled the dwellers in 
Olympus.’ 

The real point is of course that those 
had been spirited and these are vulgar ; 
that is where the degeneracy comes in; 
that is what constitutes the demoralising 
influence. Again, he admits that narra- 
tive monologuewas often employed with 
the barest and most slovenly disregard 
for probability, but excuses this on the 
ground that the speeches of the Tragic 
dyyedot overstep the bounds of proba- 
bility quite as much. Even if they did, 
who that has common sense, whether 
or not he has read anything of the 
Poetics, but knows that the criterion of 
probability cannot be applied similarly 
to heroic and realistic drama, and that 
in any case it is not, by a long way, the 
main criterion? On_ technique, his 
conclusion is characteristic: 


‘The analysis I have made shows that the 
technique used by writers of New Comedy was 


1 Occasionally that they were worse ! 
Pp. 492, first eight lines. 
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not very strict or always satisfactory from the 
point of view of modern taste.’ 
[It really shows that it was very poor. ] 

‘In more than one respect they went on 
repeating the defects of tragedy and of earlier 
comedy.’ 

Well ——! And not one of these 
instances but could be paralleled several 
times over. 

This habit of assessing drama by its 
mere externals, and of applying me- 
chanical and superficial tests, is much 
in vogue. at present, and especially in 
America. It has never yet been ‘dropped 
on’; hence its deplorable increase. 
Professor Legrand’s book reveals the 
same naive and infantile obliviousness 
of any particular distinction between 
good literature and bad, which charac- 
terised, for example, Professor Brander 
Matthews’ Study of the Drama. The 
only distinction is that Professor 
Legrand’s indifference is the more good- 
humoured. One of his chapters is 
entitled ‘ Didactic Purpose and Moral 
Value of New Comedy,’ and with the 
utmost equanimity he pursues these 
subjects through twenty-four large 
pages, although the upshot is that both 
are nil. Has he never heard the story 


of the chapter about ‘Snakes in Ice- 
land’? 

The fact is that for the genera 
reader the New Comedy is not worth a 
whole book. It is only significant as a 
part of the history ~ f drama, where 1 
would appear as a short study of degener- 
ation and a warning to the dramatists of 
posterity. When a real scholar sets 
out to write us such a book, let it be 
acknowledged that he may find Pro- 
fessor Legrand’s laborious compilation 
not without its uses as a work of refer- 
ence. Often it may give him scent he 
might otherwise have difficulty in find- 
ing. On several points of minor impor- 
tance its conclusions are original and 
seem sound. It is generally helpful ,and 
occasionally even acute, in arguments 
for or against the Greek parentage of 
passages in Terence or in Plautus; that 
is in fact its main value. There is a 
very good Introduction by the late 
Professor John Williams White, which 
has just the ‘ general’ appeal so con- 
spicuously absent in all else. 


A. Y. CAMPBELL. 
St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 


T. W. ALLEN’S ODYSSEY. 


Homeri Opera recognovit T. W. ALLEN. 
Tom. iii. Odyssea I-XII.  Editio 
altera. Oxonii e Typographeo Clar- 
endoniano, 1917. Cloth 3s. 


Mr. ALLEN makes amends for his 
shortcomings as a critic by his unques- 
tionable merits as a collator of MSS. 
In this field, as I have always been the 
first to acknowledge, he has with 
chalcenteric industry rendered most 
conspicuous service. He hascontinued 
the work on which I congratulated him 
so heartily in the Clas. Rev., March, 
1g09. I then mentioned with commen- 
dation the grouping of the MSS. into 
families indicated by small letters. 
There were twenty-four of these groups, 
and they have now become twenty-five. 
The new one s consists of the Matri- 
tensis which he has now been able to 
examine and classify, R11 a recon- 
sidered placing, and the Monacensis 


m. 2 taken out of d. Another addition 
to his long list is a MS. belonging to 
the Earl of Leicester, and latinised 
uncouthly as Holkhamius. 

The compendious value of these 
‘familiae’ is unquestionable, but there 
is also a serious drawback involved in 
their use. Family resemblance cannot 
mean exact identity. In each group 
there is necessarily, if I may use Ovid’s 


words, 
facies non omnibus una 


Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum. 
So it may happen that in a group 
named as supporting a particular variant 
there are but few MSS. actually showing 
the reading: its support may be in the 
main sporadic and outside the group 
limit, less in fact in the group than 
elsewhere. 

To take a concrete instance « 360, the 
consensus of MSS. is in favour of 

&s atrdp ol adris éyw wbpov olvov, 
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which I take to be right and of high 
importance, because it presents the 
only known instance of the preservation 
of an elided of in the tradition, a pre- 
servation due, of course, to the mistaken 
idea that it was not elided at all but 
formed a dactyl with airdp. Our texts 
generally give either 
Os par’* ardp oi airis éyw mbpov 
(Ameis-Hentze, Merry) 


or 
abrdp oi adris mépov 
(Ludwioh, Allen). 


Neither will scan and the second is as 
melodious as a creaking gate. Bentley 
alone suggested a metrical but rather 
violent remedy, atdp oi éyav 
avtis. Monro in the Oxford Homer 
has the true ad plenum reading which 
Professor A. Platt first printed in his 
text with the digamma and the elision, 
adopting it from a self-neglected sug- 
gestion of van Leeuwen. The omission 
of éyo seems to have started from an 


’ obiter dictum of Hermann’s ‘sed delen- 


dum videtur éy#,’ Orph. 779. Ludwich 
found it omitted once after a correction 
in Flor. 52 by the second hand: but 
Mr. Allen gives us this: ‘ adris mépov 
d. g.j. p: adtis vulg. em. Bentley.’ 
Now family d contains 14 MSS., g con- 
tains 12, 7 6 and 6, a total of 38 MSS. 
Are we to believe that éy# is omitted in 
38 MSS.? Or are we misled by this 
new family arrangement ? 

Mr. Allen says in his Preface: 
‘genitivos in oo desinentes quod res- 
puimus nonnulli admirati sunt.’ It 
seems to me hardly credible that any- 
one has expressed surprise at these 
genitives not being printed in the text. 
In 1909 I expressed surprise, not at 
their exclusion—why should I or why 
should anyone?—but at Mr. Allen’s 
attempt to justify Adédouv, etc., on. the 
untenable plea, akin to a ‘ legal fiction,’ 
of metrical licerise or as he calls it in 
mongrel phrase adeva metrica. He is 
still where he was in 1909, though he 
has changed the previous form of state- 
ment. He now rather grandiloquently 


issues this challenge to the world at 
large: ‘quis spondet ipsum Homerum 
jam eis (genetivis) usum esse neque 

otius quadam epica 
ita ut in codicibus iegimus scripsisse ?’ 
Well, as I intimated on the previous 
occasion, there is the late Sir R. Jebb 
for one, Dr. Monro for another, Dr. 
Leaf (see the notes on the passages in 
the Iliad), Professor Platt most certainly, 
and indeed every one who has considered 
the facts of the case. There is even a 
very good MS. Palatinus 454 which 
reads 00 in a 70 as his own critical note 
tells us. He adds an audacious temere 
and corr. m. altera, but cannot thus 
upset the evidence of the MS. I am 
really afraid that in this large appeal to 
metrical licence Mr. Allen is likely to 
stand a solitary figure in a densely 
caliginous halo of glory. 

There is a curious statement on 
p. vi of the preface that wpodaveicds 
exhibits to us a primitive form (‘sermonis 
velut faciem antiquiorem’). Is it not 
rather a common and late Dorism 
introduced to get the original feminine 
dual form mpogavévre out of sight ? 
Who can entertain a doubt ? 

is preferred to dtreépya- 
Gev, because our editor evidently be- 
lieves that éépyaev is an augmented 
form which it certainly is not; neither 
is cuvéepyov. 

Though he has altered jpxe to dpye 
in € 237 ex analogia, for all the MSS. 
are against the change, Mr. Allen still 
thinks he has sternly resisted ‘ analogy’ 
(‘analogia vero ut flecterer non mihi 
permisi’), because he has retained 
Tpet, Oxer, Nvda, WpTO, 
of which list three jper, Avdave are 
unquestionably illegitimate and unepic. 
Oddly enough dvéave still appears in 
yy 150 with this critical note, ‘jvdave 
codd.’ So also besides @«e: we get 
oixeov (¢ 400). Evidently the editor is 
against consistency and analogy alike. 
Perhaps he thinks they are one and the 
same. They are not quite. 

T. L. AGar. 


NO. CCLXXI. VOL, XXXII. 
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THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


The Greek Anthology. With an English 
Translation by W. R. Paton. In 
five volumes: Vol. III. The Loeb 
Classical Library, No. 84. London: 
William Heinemann; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917. 5s. 


Tuis volume contains Book IX. of the 
Greek Anthology, and brings the end of 
Mr. Paton’s edition in sight. But we 
may hope that, when he has finished it, 
he will give us more results of his 
studies; for one gets from these volumes 
an impression of knowledge in reserve, 
and of matured judgment based upon 
it, and this edition does not give him 
a wide enough scope. For instance, a 
comparison of the Planudean text and 
of that given by Suidas with the Pala- 
tine would be useful. We should also 
like a chapter on the history of the 
Epigram, much as Reitzenstein has 
given in the article ‘Epigramm’ in 
Pauly-Wissowa, and especially a dis- 
crimination between the original and 
the imitative writers. Having expressed 
this hope, I will now, as in the notices 
of Mr. Paton’s previous volumes, Class. 
Rev. XXXI. 142; XXXII. 33, turn to 
the text of some passages. But first 
let me correct the name of the Italian 
scholar in Class. Rev. XXXII. 33: it 
should be Cessi. 

In IX. 144, 4 Jacob’s pedsdet for 
Secpaivee is probably right, and in 
314, 4, Schaefer’s drompoxéer seems the 
best correction of imoaye: yuypov 
without déwp is found in Hdt. II. 37, 
Theog. 263. 

563, 6 Mr. Paton conjectures 
tov, but Geffcken’s d«pyrov is attractive. 
744, 2 Geffcken’s wap dodguay is a likely 
correction of the corrupt tapoAxidav. 
300, 3 6 peév are, of 
a bull, hardly means ‘like a mountain,’ 
but rather, as Reiske explains, ‘instar 
rupis avolsae.’ 316, 6 Mr. Paton’s 
conjecture £uvg is worth considering; 
and 340, 6 his conjecture édespey may 
help towards the final restoration of a 
corrupt passage. 159, 6 one is glad 


that he leaves eis ’Aidnv éxordfero 
untouched. 
The future editor of the Anthology 


will have to include the Epigrams which 
have been discovered of late years, and 
it may be convenient here to enumerate 
and classify the recent additions from 
Papyri and other sources. It will be 
noticed that most of them are new, and 
belong to a good period, early or middle 
Ptolemaic, and are written in a classical 
style. I have given references to the 
articles in which they are discussed. 


List of Addenda to the ‘Greek Anthology.’ 


1. New writers: 


1. Amyntas. Two Epigrams nearly complete : 
Oxyrh. Pap. \V. No. 662, probably of Augustus’ 
time. Grenfell and Hunt place him in the 
second century B.C., for the first Epigram deals 
with the same person as a poem by Leonidas 
of Tarentum, 4.P?. VII. 163, and one by Anti- 
pater or Archias, 4.P. VII. 164; and the second 
refers to the capture of Sparta by Philopoemen 
in 188. In the seventh line of the second 
Epigram zap’ Eiporao may be the reading ; so 
also Wilamowitz. 

2. Poseidippus of Thebes, an elegy of twenty- 
six lines nearly complete, but with debased 
forms ; on a wax tablet in Berlin: R. Ellis in 
American Journal of Philology, XXI\. 76; 
H. Diels in Sitz. Preuss. Akad. 1898, LIV. 
p. 1; Crénert in Archiv f. Papyrusf. 1. 517. 
First century A.D. 


2. New poems by existing writers : 


1. Poseidippus, the Alexandrine Epigram- 
matist. H. Weil, Un Papyrus inédit de la 
Bibliotheque d. M. Ambroise Firmin Didot, 
1879, p. 28, of the Ptolemaic age; Blass, Rhein. 
Mus.XXXV.90; P. Schott, Posidippi Epigram- 
mata,1905. Two Epigrams complete ; one on 
the Pharos, the other on a temple dedicated to 
Arsinoe-Aphrodite by Callicrates, the com- 
mander of Ptolemy Philadelphus’ fleet. 

2. Leonidas of Tarentum. Two Epigrams, 
fragmentary : Oxyrh. Pap. 1V. No. 662; date 
asin I. 1. 

3. Alcaeus of Mitylene (?). One Epigram, 
fragmentary, from a Florilegium of Epigrams: 
Tebtunis Papyri \. No. 3; of about 100 B.C. 

4. Antipater of Sidon. One complete Epi- 
da Oxyrh. Pap. IV. No. 662: date as in 

ois 


5. Fragments of an Epigram perhaps by 
Meleager: Berlin. klass. Texte, V.1,75 ; Papyrus 
about first century A.D. . 


3- New anonymous poems: 


1. An Epigram on Philikus or Philiskus of 
Corcyra, one of the Alexandrine ‘ Tragic Pleiad.’ 
K6rte in Archiv f. Papyrusf. V. 547 says : ‘ this 
poem of a contemporary makes the form ®iAcxos, 
thrice used in Hephaestion, 1X. 4, certain, instead 
of the usual @Aicxos.’ The writing is of the 
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middle of the third century B.C., and therefore 
only a short time after Philikus, for he was a 
priest of Dionysus at Alexandria in the great 
festivities of 275/4. See Wilamowitz in eues 
von Kallimachus: Sitzb. Preuss. Akad. 1912, 

47. 
. 2. Elegiac lines in Berlin. klass. Texte, 
V. 1,77, to a dedicated statue : early Ptolemaic. 

3. Ten elegiac lines complete, containing 
an address to Supmdra, Berlin. klass. Texte, 
V. 2, 262. A Papyrus of the early third cen- 
tury B.C., resembling the Papyrus of Timotheus’ 
Persae. 

4. Epigram on Homer, from an ostrakon. 
Wilcken, Ostraka, No. 1148; Berlin. klass. 
Texte, V. 2, 62. 

5. Epigram on the subject of the lame 
Spartan king Agesilaus from an_ ostrakon, 
published by Professor Grenfell (Journ. Egypt. 
Arch. 1918, p. 16). It is in a classical style, but 
with atrocious spelling, and was probably given 
to a class to be written out as an exercise. 

6. Rhetorical school exercises, fragmentary, 
of the rivas dv eimot Adyous type ‘(cf A.P. 
IX. 451 ff.). These were first published by 
Dr. Graves, Bishop of Limerick, in Herma- 
thena, V. 237, and A. Ludwich reconstructed 
out of them lines which he called Carminis 
Iliact relliguiae. He was quite wide of the 
mark ; and the first to detect their nature and 
to reconstruct some with certainty was R. Reit- 
zenstein, in Hermes, XXXV. 103. This type of 
exercise is of the Imperial period. 

7. Six sepulchral Epigrams, poor, on one 
Euprepius ; the papyrus is perhaps of the third 
century A.D. Vitelli, Papzri Greci e Latin, 
Vol. I. (1912), No. 17. 

8. Epigram from a wax tablet in the British 
Museum, Egyptian Department, No. 29527. 
H. Diels, Sztzb. Preuss. Akad. 1898, LIV. 1. 
The writing is of the second or third century 
A.D. 
g. Fragments of an Epigram by an author 
whose name ends in t]rmov: Poseidippus or 
Hermippus (Grenfell and Hunt). /edtunis 
Papyri \. No. 3, 1. 21; about 100 B.C. 

10. Fragments of an Epigram by an author 
whose name ends in hadys: Asclepiades or 
Philiades (Grenfell and Hunt). TZebtunis 
Papyri |. No. 3,1. 26; about 100 B.C. 

11. Portions of eighteen lines from a Hellen- 
istic poem celebrating the simple life of men in 
primitive times. Its mutilated condition is 
regrettable. Oxyrh. Pap. 1. No. 14; H. Weil, 
Révue des Etudes grecques, 1898, p. 241 ; Wila- 
mowitz in Gott. gelehrte Anz. 1898, p. 695. 
Papyrus probably of second century A.D. 


4. Existing poems by existing 
authors 


1. Fragments of an Epigram by Leonidas of 
Tarentum, Oxyrh. Pap. 1V. No. 662. 

2. Two fragmentary Epigrams by Antipater 
of Sidon, one in Oxyrh. Pap. IV. No. 662, the 
other in Tedtunis Pap. I. No. 3. 

3. Fragments of Meleager, 4.P. V. 151, 
XII. 76, 77, 78, 106; Berlin. klass. Texte, 
V. 1,75. See Korte, Archiv, V. 547. 


5. Epigrams from Inscriptions. Since 
Cougny added Epigrams from this 
source to the Paris edition of the 
Anthology, some Epigrams of a good 
period from inscriptions may be added 
here; but my list is probably incom- 
plete: 


1. Bulletin de Correspondance hellénique, 
XIX. 392. An Epigram of the third century B.c. 
found at Amphissa, probably referring to the 
invasion of the Gauls in 278. In the last line 
aomid’ deipas should be read; P. Perdizet trans- 
literates it as dowida eipas. 

2. Bulletin de la Soc. Archaeol. IV. 81; 
Wilamowitz in Sitzsb. Preuss. Akad. 1902, 
XLIX. ; Herwerden, Lexicon Graec. Suppil.* s.v. 
mnyés. An Epigram of the third century B.C. 
Caunus, the station of the fleet under the 
Ptolemies, is referred to. 

3. W. H. D. Rouse in Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1906, p. 178; cf W.. Crénert in Rhein. Mus. 
1910, 636. An Epigram of the close of the 
Hellenistic period found at Astypalaea. 


This last class however is more fitted 
for a continuation of Kaibel’s Epigram- 
mata a lapidibus collecta, a piece of work 
which in 1913 was contemplated by 
Belgian scholars at Brussels. It is to 
be hoped that they survive and will 
carry out their intention. If there are 
any omissions in classes 1 to 5 above, 
I should be glad to be informed of 
them. I have not included Lyric 
addenda, since they do not properly 
belong to addenda to the Anthology. 


J. U. PowELt. 


St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 


PLATONISM. 


Platonism. By ELMER More. 
Octavo. Pp. 307. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 


As Mr. More explains in his Preface, 
this book does not—in spite of its title 


—-profess to cover the whole ground of 
Platonic doctrine ; it deals mainly (in 
the writer’s words) with ‘the ethical 
theme that runs through all Plato’s dis- 
cussions, and is certainly the main- 
spring of his philosophy.’ And behind - 
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it there is a definitely practical aim. In 
an age when ‘the dogmas of religion 
have lost their hold, while the current 
philosophy of the schools has become in 
large measure a quibbling of specialists 
on technical points of minor import- 
ance, or, where serious, too commonly 
has surrendered to that flattery of the 
instinctive elements of human nature 
which is the very negation of mental 
and moral discipline,’ Mr. More would 
recall us to the truths which Plato ex- 
pounded ‘in the troubled and doubting 
days of Greece.’ It is to be hoped 
that his presentation of unadulterated 
Platonism will achieve this admirable 
aim and prove in some measure ‘a cor- 
rective of the disintegrating forces of 
society.’ 

To explain Plato we must go behind 
him to Socrates, and to Socrates the 
first chapters of the book are devoted. 
In his estimate of Socrates (‘ historic’ 
or ‘ Platonic’) Mr. More expressly dis- 
sents both from Gomperz and from 
Professor Burnet. ‘To assert that a 
man could write the Republic without a 
definite philosophy of his own is to run 
pretty close to a pedantic absurdity, and 
it is not much better to maintain that 
there was no rationalism in the teaching 
of Socrates than that there was no 
mysticism in the teaching of Plato.’ 
The Socratic doctrine, as Mr. More 
contends, comprised in one three veins 
of thought — intellectual scepticism, 
spiritual positivism, and the identifica- 
tion of virtue and knowledge. The 
unique combination in one mind of 
rationalism and mysticism is what con- 
stitutes ‘ the Socratic Paradox,’ 

According to Mr. More’s exposition, 
the paradox of Socrates lies at the root 
of the dualism of Plato. In chapters on 
‘The Platonic Quest,’ ‘ The Dualism of 
Plato,’ and ‘ Psychology,’ he endeavours 
to show how both ‘knowledge’ and 
‘virtue’ are terms used in two senses, 
and how failure to distinguish between 
these senses has led to misapprehension 
of the true Platonic position. For 
behind the specific virtues there is a 
higher ‘ virtue,’ which is the ‘ moral im- 
pulsion ’ called ‘ justice’ in the Republic 
and ‘ wisdom ’ in the Laws ; while above 
the ‘knowledge’ which Socrates identi- 
fied with virtue stands the knowledge 


which is independent of calculation, the 
immediate, intuitive gnosis ‘ by which 
we confirm our spiritual affirmation.’ 
Other subjects dealt with in these 
chapters are the problems of free-will 
and of evil, and the Platonic distinction 
between pleasure and happiness. In 
his discussion of the doctrine of Ideas, 
Mr. More rejects the assumption of ‘a 
radical break in Plato’s doctrine,’ and 
the theory of a later Platonism of 
‘natural kinds.” He would distinguish 
two quite different categories of Ideas, 
the rational and the ethical; of which 
the latter were, for Plato, the more 
fundamental and important. Thus ‘the 
true Platonic ideas’ are described as 
‘imaginative projections of the facts of 
moral consciousness. In dealing with 
‘Science and Cosmogony,’ it is con- 
tended (against some modern interpre- 
ters) that ‘the whole argument (of 
the Timaeus) is founded on a radical 
dualism,’ and that it is quite wrong ‘ to 
reduce the Platonic Ideas to mathe- 
matical entities.’ Mr. More’s penulti- 
mate chapter on ‘ Metaphysics’ is 
mainly concerned with that baffling 
dialogue, Parmenides. Mr. Benn argued, 
in a recent book, that ‘ Plato uses the 
One and the Many . . . in order to cut 
out the transcendental theory by the 
roots.’ Mr. More, on the contrary, con- 
tends that ‘the main intention was to 
bring relief to Plato’s own doctrine of 
Ideas’ by showing the limitations of 
rationalistic .metaphysic. The well- 
known passage in Soph. 248 is held to 
confirm this view, and to indicate on 
Plato’s part ‘an unwavering affirmation 
of the reality of moral Ideas, united 
with an unwavering scepticism.’ 

In brief space it is impossible, of 
course, to’do justice to the views set 
forth ; but enough has been said to in- 
dicate that Mr. More holds very definite 
views regarding the kernel of Plato’s 
Idealism, and that he has the courage 
of his convictions. One may suspect 
that he has been influenced by the 
teaching of his countryman, Professor 
Shorey, who also is a strong exponent of 
the continuity of Plato’s thought, and a 
bulwark of what we may, perhaps, call ~ 
the Tory side in Platonic controversy. 
The strength of the writer’s convictions 
makes the book all the more readable 
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and interesting, and besides its protreptic 
value it undoubtedly contains much 
that is true and important for the 
student of Ancient Thought—amongst 
other things this: ‘the silly allusions to 
enigmatic teaching and the statement 


that Plato never had written and never 
would write down his true principles 
are sufficient to prove the so-called 
Platonic Epistles a forgery’ (p. 199). It 
is a pity the book has no Index. 

: R. G. Bury. 


GREEK IDEALS. 


Greek Ideals: A Study in Social Life. 
By C. DELIsLE Burns. One vol. 
Octavo. Pp. ix+275. London: 
G. Bell and Sons, and Macmillan Co., 
Ig17. 5s. net (and $2.00). 


Mr. Burns has taken for his book a 
subject highly attractive but hardly less 
elusive. For, as Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
once put it (in his excellent little book 
on The Greek View of Life), ‘there is 
nothing so misleading as generalisation, 
specially on the subject of the Greeks. 
Again and again, when we think we 
have laid hold of their characteristic 
view, we are confronted with some new 
aspect of their life which we cannot fit 
into harmony with our scheme. ‘There 
is no foavanks which will sum up that 
versatile and many-sided people.’ This 
versatility which renders definition so 
difficult is fully recognised by Mr. Burns, 
who says in his Preface that ‘ the versa- 
tility of the Greeks is more emphasised 
(in his book) than any single idea such 
as ‘‘ harmony” or “‘ beauty ” to express 
the Greek ideal’; but the point he most 
emphasises and regards as most char- 
acteristic is that ‘in all their ideals 
what is most prominent appears to be 
sociability.’ By ‘Greek’ Mr. Burns 
means mainly Athenian, and his earlier 
chapters are devoted to an account of 
Athenian religion and the chief festivals 
connected with it. He teaches us once 
again how the folis is fundamentally a 
religious institution ‘ having very close 
likeness to a democratic church ’—a 
church without clergy or congregation 
or sacred book. We used to be taught 
hat Homer was ‘ the Greek Bible,’ but 
Mr. Burns tells us that that is ‘ false,’ 
since ‘no one was compelled to “ believe 
in’? Homer.’ He does not tell us, how- 
ever, what other English book can be 
compared more adequately with Homer. 


After religion and politics, Mr. Burns 
turns mainly to philosophic literature 
for his illustrations of the Greek social 
ideal. He has useful chapters on ‘ The 
Fifth Century ’ and ‘The Old School,’ 
as well as on Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle ; and his last chapter, entitled 
‘The After-Glow,’ is mainly concerned 
with the views of the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans, concluding with what we may 
call the application of the moral to the 
men of to-day. As regards Socrates 
and Plato, it is interesting to compare 
and contrast the views here set forth 
with those expressed in Mr. P. E. More’s 
Platonism. Whereas Mr. More will have 
none of the Socrates limned by Pro- 
fessors Burnet and Taylor, or of their 
emasculated Plato, Mr. Burns enthu- 
siastically accepts both. His Socrates, 
as Form-Theorist and Orphic-Pytha- 
gorean-Brother, is ‘a much greater 
Socrates than historians have generally 
supposed to exist’; while as for Plato, 
‘although the new view may seem to 
make him less original as a thinker, it 
makes him much more skilful as an 
artist’ {p. 147). How, we wonder, 
would Plato appreciate this compliment! 
‘ All great men’ (we quote again from 
Mr. Burns, p. 243) ‘must be astonished 
at their followers: and si quis piorum 
animis locus, in some other sphere the 
original author must often stand aghast 
at what his commentators make him 
say’—and still more aghast, we may 
suppose, must stand the original author _ 
who wasn’t an author. However, Mr. 
Burns has the highest admiration for 
his bean-eschewing Socrates, as well as 
for his Boswellised Plato, and that, after 
all, is the main point. Unlike Mr. 
More, he says curiously little of the 
Socratic daimonion ; but on the other 
hand he has much to say about the 
educational and political views of Plato. 
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The general reader will find in this 
volume much to interest as well as to 
instruct: it is written brightly and with 


constant reference to the needs and 


ideals of the modern folites. I have 
noticed only two misprints (pp. 184, 
185) ; but the Index is over-scanty. 

R. G. Bury. 


PROLEGOMENA 


Prolegomena to an Edition of the Works 
of Decimus Magnus Ausonius. By 
SISTER M. J. Byrne, Ph.D., Professor 
of Latin in the College of St. Eliza- 
beth. Octavo. One vol. Pp. viii+ 
tor. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1916. 5s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR ByRNE’s book was no 
doubt written as a thesis: it is issued 
with the imprimatur of the Department 
of Classical Philology of Columbia 
University. Itisacareful and thorough 
digest of information about Ausonius, 
his life, his works, and the expository 
accretions of learning thereupon. Are 
they Prolegomena to an ideal edition, 
or to an edition actually designed ? 
We are not told. A new text is much 
needed. Schenkl’s reputation has been 
blown by Mr. Garrod: Peiper is an 
ugly and awkward work. Would that 
Fr. Martindale’s long-promised contri- 
bution to the Oxford Classical Texts 
showed any signs of appearing! Pro- 
fessor Byrne’s references are made to 
Souchay ; but we are not made aware 
of this until p. 83: it ought to have 
been done on the front page. Schenkl 
and Peiper having introduced disorder 
into the order of the poems, all reference 
becomes sinfully confused. But prob- 
ably most scholars would have been 
grateful for a direct page-reference to 
Peiper. 

There are theses literary or specula- 
tive, and theses of which it may be 
brutally asserted that the perfect form 
is an index verborum; as it stands, this 
present work suffers a certain disadvan- 
tage. It reveals no ambition to rival or 
to supersede the literary critical esti- 
mates of Ausonius which are already to 
be found in Boissier, La Ville de Mir- 
mont, Pichon, Plessis, etc.; indeed, such 
estimates, by their nature, do not go out 
of date. And yet, lacking an index, it 
is not very convenient for consultation 
as a repertory of materials. Reviewers 


TO AUSONIUS. 


have a vile trick of constructing two 
stools and placing one on each side of 
the victim, who is then accused and 
found guilty of falling between them. 
But in this case are not the two stools 
real, and no mere instruments of the 
carnifex? A finished literary judgment 
by your Boissier or your Plessis has 
value; and a book lying wholly within 
the banausic part of literature, such as 
Teuffel, the Bradshaw of Latin, whose 
judgments are of course’ altogether 
negligible, has value as a great piece of 
clerkwork. Is there room for such a 
book as Sister Byrne’s between the two ? 
Yes, on condition that these be really 
Prolegomena. Read strictly in con- 
nexion with an edition in one indexed 
volume together, these chapters would 
fully justify their utility, which for the 
nonce remains somewhat fragmentary 
or provisional. 

Ausonius was par excellence the poeti- 
cal Don, a professor in whom the study 
of expression had quite outrun an im- 
potent imagination and an atrophied 
heart. He is a far less real and inter- 
esting person than Paulinus or Sidonius 
Apollinaris. The Mosella is a read- 
able. poem, with feeling enough and 
historic substance enough to keep it 
alive. Otherwise the only real thing 
about the writings of this magnificent 
prototype of a Head of a House (a 
hundred years ago) is the breach with 
Paulinus. This is a bit of Oxford 
Movement: to draw out the parallel 
would be an interesting essay. It is 
an episode of tragical pathos—two 
friends who no longer speak the same 
language. Baudrillart’s S. Paulin de 
Néle should be added to the Biblio- 
graphy. 

One may criticise a few details in the 
chapter on Metre and Prosody. It is 
to be regretted that the authoress con- 
tinues to use the discredited equivoque 
of arsis and thesis. Havet’s substitutes 
‘temps fort’ and ‘temps faible’ will go 
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quite nicely into English as the ‘ forte’ 
and the ‘faible’ of a foot. On p. 89, 
examples are given ‘ of the way in which 
A. sometimes violates quantity.’ These 
include Palatia, which is Statian, at 
any rate; récidit and réligio, which are 
both Augustan ; and strdque, nomina- 
tive singular feminine, an interesting 
case of accentual stress producing quan- 


titative length (codex V. ninth century 
is actually recorded as having an accent 
on the vowel). Such a note is too 
indiscriminate. 

However, with a few reservations of 
detail, and supposing always an edition 
to follow, the book deserves to be 
praised and welcomed. 

J. S. P. 


LIVY, BOOK XXIII. 


Livy, Book XXIII. Edited by A. G. 
PESKETT. Pp. xxiv+159. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1917. 


Tus book gives much useful help, 
especially on the subject-matter. Mr. 
Peskett has studied the works of Soltau 
and Kromayer-Veith to good purpose, 
and he puts the results of their labours 
before his readers concisely and intelli- 
gibly. More frequent references from 
the Notes to the continuous narrative 
of the Introduction wouid be welcome. 

On the language the Notes seem to 
us less satisfactory, mainly for two 
reasons. First, the editor has tried to 
provide for the needs of too wide a 
range of students. He has in view, he 
tells us, the teacher as well as the 
school-boy, and he seems to include the 
boy who has read very little Latin. It 
would be better, we think, to assume 
that the student has read books XXI.- 
XXII. and grown accustomed to the 
more ordinary difficulties of historical 
prose. In that case it would not be 
necessary to say, as Mr. Peskett says 
more than once, that a historic present 
may be followed by the historic tenses 
of the subjunctive, or that in oratio 
obliqua a pluperfect subjunctive may 
represent the future perfect indicative of 
the oratio recta ; and it would be possible 
to give fuller information on many inter- 
esting questions of language and history. 
For example, on 6, 2 neque controversiam 
fore, quin, cum. . . deportet, Itaiae impe- 
rium Campanis relinquatur it would be 
well to note that relinquatur is a future 
tense, especially as beginners are some- 
times taught that futurum sit ut relin- 
quatur is idiomatic Latin. Mr. Peskett 
translates ‘is left,’ Church and Brodribb 


more correctly ‘the empire of Italy 
will be left in the hands of the Cam- 
panians.’ On 16, 16 the note on the 
subject-matter might well be expanded, 
for not one reader in a thousand will 
have access to the books referred to. 
Secondly, the Notes on language need 
some revision. 15, 12, ‘The actual 
words of the speaker were somewhat as 
follows: multi qui cum te stipendia 
fecerunt referunt. Obviously tecum. 
10, 8 ‘ capta Capua =st Capua caperetur. 
Rather captaesset. 8, 5, ‘interdum “ now 
and then”: this use of interdum must 
be distinguished from the more common 
meaning ‘‘ meanwhile.’’’ There is no 
fear of confusion; the word is not used 
in the sense of ‘meanwhile’ till much 
later times, and most readers will not 
have seen it with that meaning. II, 3 
Mr. Peskett calls the imperatives 
mittitote etc. ‘old-fashioned.’ Surely 
we may infer from their frequent use 
(with a future subordinate clause) in 
Cicero’s speeches and letters that in his 
time, as in that of Plautus, the second 
person, singular and plural, were on 
everyone’s lips. One does not easily 
realise this till one sees all the examples 
put together, as in Lebreton’s Etudes 
sur la langue et la grammaire de Cicéron, 
p- 195f. It issometimes supposed that 
there is something formal and solemn 
in the use of these forms. Yet Cicero 
uses them in his most familiar style ; in 
writing to Atticus, for instance (I, 12, 
4), St rem nullam habebis, quod in buccam 
venerit, scribito; or to Tiro (Fam. 16, 6, 
I), quantum poscet, promitti iubeto. The 
note on 3,3 accipite solos, inermis. nec 
quicquam . . . temere egeritis says ‘ notice 
positive command accipite followed by 
prohibition me [a confusing misprint 
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for nec] egeritis perfect subjunctive. 
In earlier times neve would be more 
common than nec.’ A similar statement 
may be found in some of the older 
grammars but is corrected in the more 
recent books. In the first edition of 
Kihner’s Grammar it is said that when 
a prohibition is to be connected with a 
positive command ‘ neque is allowed in- 
stead of the usual neve,’ but in the 
second edition (II. 1. p. 193) Stegmann 
says that neque (nec) is in such cases 
the regular connecting link and_ that 
in Early Latin neve (meu) is at any rate 
very rarely so used. Cf. Bennett, 
Syntax of Early Latin, I. p. 168 ff. ‘ Neve 
(neu), ordinarily regarded as the normal 
connecting negative with the prohibi- 
tive, is relatively much less frequent.’ 
For a full collection of the evidence 
from ‘the earliest times down to 
Apuleius, see the article by Dr. E. B. 
Lease (‘der unermiidliche Lease’ as 
Schmalz calls him) on ‘ Neve and neque 
with the Imperative and Subjunctive’ 
in the American Journal of Philology, 
vol. 34 (1913). Mr. Peskett’s remark 
may suggest that Livy is doing some- 
thing unusual. It would be better 
to impress on the student that he is 
writing normal Latin like Cicero, Ait. 
10, 18, 2, perge, quaeso, scribere nec meas 
litteras exspectaris. 

It would add to the value of this and 
similar books if the editors would say 
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what are the best English books on 
the history, and on constitutional and 
similar questions. It is perhaps assumed 
that readers will turn of themselves to 
such books as Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities, the Cambridge ‘Companion’ 
and Dr. Gow’s ‘Companion’; but it 
saves valuable time if they are told 
where they will find a question well 
treated. Mr. Peskett often refers to 
Marquardt and Mommsen’s‘ Handbuch.’ 
Such references might well be cut 
down; they are of value to very few 
readers, and such readers will easily 
find their way to the best foreign books. 

There are a good many notes of the 
type ‘ This use is archaic and poetical 
and therefore attractive to Livy.’ Such 
remarks would have more interest if 
they were connected together by an 
Appendix on the strong and weak points 
of Livy’s style. It is a pity that Mr. 
Peskett has not brought out more fully 
Livy’s merits both as a historian and as 
a writer of Latin. He gives him a few 
words of praise on p. x. but more often 
he is content to point out his faults. 
Perhaps some readers will finish their 
study of the book with the feeling that 
his history is worthless and that he did 
not quite understand the art of writing 
Latin Prose. 

W. E. P. 


St. Paui’s School. 


SELECT LATIN 


Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae. Vol. III1., 
pars 2. Edidit H. Dessau. Berolini, 
apud Weidmannos, 1915. 


THE first volume of Dessau’s Select 
Latin Inscriptions appeared late in 182, 
and successive volumes have followed 
at intervals. The first half of the third 
volume came out in 1914, just before the 
war, and contained the beginning of 
the indices. Now the rest of that 
volume is before me, and the work is 
complete after nearly thirty-five years. 
The reputation of the whole book is so 
great that Latin scholars in England 
may perhaps care for a notice of the 
appearance of this concluding part, of 
which the preface is dated April, 1916. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


As now complete, the publication 
consists of three volumes in five parts, 
volumes two and three being each 
double; the price, at pre-war rates, 
seems to amount to rather less than 

410s. The work has many merits, of 
which I would emphasise two. First, 
it contains a very large selection of in- 
scriptions, nearly 10,000 (to be accurate, 
9,522), which include almost all the 
notable Roman inscriptions discovered 
up to date. It is, therefore, a larger 


selection than that given in the well- 
known older work of A. Wilmanns, 
completed in 1873, which contains 2,885 
items, and larger even than that of 
Orelli-Henzen, which was issued in 
It 


1828-56, and contains 5,076 items. 
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is, indeed, a miniature Corpus in itself. 
The only recent work which forms in 
any sense a rival to it is the series which 
has been annually issued by the leading 
French epigraphist, Professor Cagnat, 
under the title Année Epigraphique, with 
admirable regularity during the last 
thirty years. This, however, is not in- 
tended to serve quite the same purpose 
as-Mr. Dessau’s volumes, nor does any 
one index run through it. The reader 
who would be sure that an item is not 
to be found in the Année Epigraphique 
must consult a variety of indices before 
he can feel safe. This brings me to the 
second merit of Mr. Dessau’s work. It 
is provided with a very full and most 
excellent index, issued partly in vol. iii., 
part 1, and partly in vol. iii., part 2. 
As now complete, this index fills 954 
pages, and it is so arranged that it can 
be extracted from the text of the work, 
and bound up separately. I remember, 
long years ago, almost before Mr. 
Dessau’s book was begun, meeting in 
Budapest a foreign epigraphist, even 
then of much eminence, who carried 
with him, as his standby, a separately 
bound copy of the index to Wilmanns, 
which fills 432 pages. This went con- 
veniently into any bag, and this he con- 
sulted when confronted with any new 
inscription which was hard to decipher 
or to interpret. The wandering epi- 
graphist, and, no less, the historical 
student of the Roman Empire, will, I 
think, provide himself in future with the 
1,000 pp. of Mr. Dessau, and will find it 
an invaluable ‘ hand-book.’ 

Thirdly, so far as I can judge, after 
having for many years used the previous 
volumes, this selection has, as a selec- 
tion, extraordinary merits. It is ob- 
viously based, as we might expect, on a 
very thorough knowledge of the masses 
of Roman inscriptions with which its 
editor has been busy all his life. He 
has, I think, succeeded in giving a 
completeness to his collection, which 
renders it not merely indispensable, but 
also an uncommonly useful book of re- 
ference. Even his index excels in this. 
The pages devoted to‘ Consules aliaeque 
anni determinationes’ form almost a 
hand-book of ‘ Consular fasti’ of the 
middle and later Republic, and still 
more of the Empire, right into later 
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days. Again, in selecting his inscrip- 
tions, Mr. Dessau has most wisely in- 
cluded many of those longer texts, 
which lie in a sense outside the strictly 
epigraphic borders. Thus, he gives us: 
the speech made by Claudius in a.p. 48 
on the grant of Senatoriak rank to 
various Gauls (212) and also the ‘ frag- 
mentum legis quae dicitur de imperio 
Vespasiani’ (244), and he gives extracts 
from the records of the Arval College, 
and a copious supply of the so-called 
‘diplomata militaria ’ (1986). Here we 
find also Hadrian’s speech to his troops: 
in Africa (2487), all the chief Municipal 
laws, ‘lex Ursonensis, etc.’ (6087 f.), 
the ‘lex Metalli Vipascensis’ (6891), 
even the ‘lex Iulia —— ’ (6085) 
and other documents which technically 
are inscriptions, but actually in modern 
life would be issued in blue-books, or 
otherwise in print. Not a few scholars 
(I for one) have planned a small volume 
of ‘imperial documents’ which would 
contain such literary rather than 
lapidary matter; Mr. Uessau has given 
us it in his stride. His selection is, 
indeed, so arranged as to form an ad- 
mirable basis for a study of most 
branches of Roman Imperial history, 
pursued apart from the literary texts 
with which we usually carry it on. If 
anybody desires to know what inscrip- 
tions record about any important reli- 
gious cult in the Roman Empire, he 
will find it set forth in chapter xi., a 
section of 288 pages in vol. ii., where 
are treated typical records not only of 
the ‘numina romana’ but also of 
Mithras (pp. 152-164), and of the local 
gods of most provinces, as of Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain, and much more 
on the same lines. Further on, he will 
meet (p. 276) the Arval Hymn, ‘enos 
lases iuvate.’ In short, there is very 
little that a student could wish to know, 
about any branch of Roman life and 
history, which inscriptions deal with, 
which is not somehow handled in these 
volumes. 

It is needless to add that the handling 
is throughout excellent. Everyone who 
has ever had to do with Professor 
Dessau’s work knows that he is a past- 
master in completeness, minuteness, 
and accuracy. One might as well look 
for errors of details in his writings as 
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in those of Theodor Mommsen. How- 
ever, I will mention two slips which I 
owe to the keen observation of a friend : 
(1) In 5892. 2 for idemque read eidemque. 
The interest of the correction is that 
the word is written idemque in 5892. 1; 
therefore 4 and et were sometimes in- 
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terchanged, in Cicero’s time. (2) In 
No. 23, the number of miles opposite 
Muranum seems to be ten too little. 
But in general Mr. Dessau’s accuracy is 
superb. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Annual of the British School at 
Athens, XXI. Sessions 1914-15-16. 
With 15 photos and many illustra- 
tions. Macmillan. ats. net. 


IT is not surprising that the British 
School at Athens has less to give us 
than in the days before the war; the 
wonder is that there is anything. This 
volume contains not only the usual 
scholarly fare but a charming little 
poem in Modern Greek, recited by a 
peasant of Euboea, with a graceful 
translation in English. To some this 
grain of mustard seed will give more 
pleasure than the rest of the book, good 
as it is in its own way. But I will not 
transcribe it: you must pay your guinea. 
Another page contains the names of 
five old students of the school who have 
given their lives for England: of them 
there is no need to say, Requiescant in 
pace. 

Mr. Dickins opens with a study of 
some imitators of Praxiteles, and re- 
minds us that there is no evidence for a 
‘school’ of Praxiteles in the proper 
sense. Mr. Wace identifies the site of 
Olynthus with Myriophyton, and Meky- 
berna with Molivopyrgos, and Dr. Leaf 
discusses some sites in the Troad. Miss 
Lamb has notes on Seljouk buildings in 
Konia. Miss Hutton and Mr. Buckler 
deal with inscriptions, two of which 
come from Suvla Bay. The indefati- 
gable Mr. Hasluck discusses Stone 
Cults in the Greco-Turkish area, and 
the geographical distribution of the 
Bektashi sect. Dr. Leaf discusses the 
inscription relating to the Locrian 
maidens, and concludes that it records 
the final settlement of the tribute, which 


thereafter ceased to be paid, ‘ the 
solemn and final ending of the thousand 
years’ curse.’ Probably the most im- 
portant article in the volume is Mr. 
Tillyard’s on Rhythm in Byzantine 
Music, a subject which he has made 
peculiarly his own. It is to be hoped 
that he may be able to continue his 
study of this, since it is likely to be 
fruitful for those who are interested in 
the music of ancient Greece. 
W. H. D. R. 


Ausgewahlte Tragédien des Euripides fiir 
den Schulgebrauch erklért, von N. 
WECKLEIN. Vol. XII.: Iphigente in 
Aulis, mit einer Tafel. Pp. xvii+93. 
Teubner, 1914. M.1. 80. 


TuHouGH this is a school edition, it 
is not without interest for maturer 
scholars. Dr. Wecklein discusses at 
some length the authorship of those 
parts of the play which seem by their 
language or their thought not to be the 
work of Euripides. After excluding 
lines 1578 ff. as obviously a much later 
addition, he finds that there are seven 
such passages (not to speak of shorter 
interpolations), viz. 1-48, 231-302, 413- 
441 and 454-468, 619-637, 773-783, 
III5-1123, 1532, or perhaps 1510, to 
1577. Theauthor of all these passages 
may well be the same person. He 
wished to avoid two peculiarities of 
Euripides which had been ridiculed by 
the comic poets, the prologue begin- 
ning abruptly and the deus ex machina. 
He sought to heighten the effect by 
introducing the little child, of whom 
we are told more than once that he 
cannot yet talk. Lastly he added a 
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new attraction in the «atddoyos vear. 
Wecklein thinks that we have the play 
substantially as it was produced in 405 
B.c., and that these passages were the 
work of the younger Euripides. To 
him he would also ascribe the Rhesus. 
Among the points of similarity between 
the Rhesus and the interpolated parts of 
the Iphigenia he mentions the following : 
(1) Thestyle of the opening anapaests: 
Rhes. XO. mpos evvas ras ‘Extopéous 
. Odpoe. EK. Iph. ATA. 
mpéaBu, tavde mapolev ortetxe. 
IIP. oreiyw. (2) The lines about the 
Pleiads (hes. 529, [ph. 7) and the break 
of day (Rhes. 546, Iph. 9). (3) The 
repetition of the word mwdxos. It 
occurs four times in the Rhesus, three in 
Iph. 619-623. (Wecklein says four times 
in 613-623, but the occurrence in 613 is 
not to the point, as he does not regard 
613-618 as the work of the younger 
Euripides). (4) The use of epic forms 
Iph. 782 éoeirar, Rhes. 525 Dr. 
Wecklein has an extensive knowledge 
of the work produced in countries other 
than his own; he knows the best 
English editions of the Iphigenia, and 
in his note on lines 231-302 he refers to 
Mr. T. W. Allen’s article in this Review 
(XV., 1901, p. 346 ff.). It will be 
noticed that he comes to a different 
conclusion on the Rhesus problem from 
that reached by several scholars in this 
country in the last few years. (See the 
article by Mr. G. C. Richards in C.Q. 
X., 1916, p. 192 ff.) Dr. Wecklein’s 
Preface is dated 1913, the year in which 
Professor Murray’s Rhesus and Mr. 
W. H. Porter’s article in Hermathena 
were published. 
W. E. P. PANTIN. 
St. Pauls School. 


Lucian’s Atticism : the Morphology of the 
Verb. By R. J. DEFERRARI. One 
vol. g}”x6}". Pp. ix+85. Prince- 
ton: University Press; London: 
H. Milford, 1916. 


‘Tuts dissertation presents the first 
results of an extended study of Lucian’s 
language, both in relation to his fellow 
Atticists and the xowy.... I have 


confined myself to the morphology of 
the verb, as containing perhaps the 
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greatest number of MS. problems, and 
as showing certain general and typical 
tendencies and motives of the author.’ 
Certain pieces have been omitted, but 
for the mass of writings included in the 
Lucianic corpus ‘it is hoped that the 
material has been completély collected 
and presented in sufficient detail.’ The 
author’s general plan is to state briefly, 
with references to such works as those 
of Kiihner, Meisterhans, Mayser, Blass, 
what forms are found in Attic literature 
or inscriptions, in the papyri, and in the 
New Testament; then to summarise 
the usage of the other Atticists; and 
finally to give statistics of Lucian’s 
usage and, in most cases, complete 
references to the passages in which the 
form occurs. Thus we have in a com- 
pact form the result of much laborious 
research. ‘Probably no_ significant 
variant has been missed, even if the 
a for and against it is not 
ull.’ 

The book will undoubtedly be help- 
ful (as the author hopes) to future 
editors of Lucian. It will also serve as 
a supplement to the larger reference 
books on grammar. 

The last chapter, in which Mr. Defer- 
rari sums up the conclusions at which 
he has arrived, is of more general in- 
terest, as a few quotations will show : 

‘This investigation of Lucian’s verb 
morphology as compared to that of 
other exponents of the same literary 
movement has greatly increased our 
respect for Lucian as the most strict, 
yet the least stiff, of the Hellenistic 
Atticists. Lucian has many variations 
from good Attic, some extensive and 
some isolated; but practically all are 
the result of a definite purpose, not of 
ignorance. ... They are due in the 
main to three factors: a sense of 
dramatic fitness, a desire to avoid 
obscurity, and a desire to avoid pro- 
nounced pedantry. This deliberate 
abandonment of true Attic is further 
evidence of Lucian’s great command of 
the Attic dialect, and is responsible for 
the naturalness of his style.’ 

‘We believe that on the whole the 
tradition faithfully represents Lucian’s 
usage — modified, however, by the 
insertion of a small number of Atticisms 
and a much greater number of vul- 
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garisms. Lucian was more Attic, not 
less Attic, than as we now know him.’ 
it is a pity that such a solid piece of 
work is marred by occasional misprints : 
e.g., p. 49, ‘ Although correct in eleven 
cases of the aorist of onyaive, yet in 
73-36 L. has éonpnva.’ Here éorjpava 
is meant, as is shown on p. 50. The 
Attic form of the imperfect of épyafopac 
(sic) is stated on p. 12 to be eipyatounr, 
on p. 13 npyalounv. 
W. E. P. PANTIN. 


The First Year of Greek. By J. T. 
ALLEN, Associate Professor of Greek, 
University of California. Pp. 375. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 

"pany. $1.30. 


TuIs is a book of a new kind and we 
commend it to the notice of all whom 
it may concern. Its author’s aim is to 
provide for the needs of ‘students of 
college age’ who, as he says, ‘do not 
desire, and should not be expected, to 
begin the study of a language in pre- 
cisely the same manner as children of 
fourteen or fifteen.’ As many of them 
will not be able to give more than a 
year or two to Greek, ‘ the course must 
be more compressed; the content of 
the first year richer. Just so far as is 
possible in so brief a period the student 
must be given the opportunity of read- 
ing in their sstaleal form choice por- 
tions of Greek literature.... The 
selections have been chosen for their 
intrinsic merit and graded with greatest 
care, and deserve to be read and re-read 
many times. In fact, there are only a 
few that are not worthy to be mem- 
orised, which indeed was one of the 
chief considerations in determining 
their choice. For in learning a lan- 
guage like Greek there is hardly any 
exercise more helpful than memorising 
suitable passages both in prose and 
verse.’ 

_ The author has chosen with good 
judgment and from a wide range of 
authors. The pieces are interesting 
and varied and are not too hard for 
their place in the book if the learner 
goes slowly, revises often, and learns 
many passages by heart. In the 
earlier lessons we have, among other 


attractive material, a few verses from 
the gospels, a line or two from some 
poet, Euclid’s axioms. Single lines’ of 
Menander, many of which are easy (¢.g. 
‘H yA@ooa éoTw aitia Kaxdv), 
are often introduced. After a time we 
have short pieces from Plato, then 
longer selections from the Lysis and 
Protagoras, short extracts (3 or 4 lines) 
from the tragedians, the Anthology, etc. 

There are comparatively few exercises 
for translation into Greek. Those 
given are well planned to give practice 
in the words and types of sentence 
which occur in the reading. It is. 
suggested that they should be expanded, 
and this will probably be found neces- 
sary in order to make the student 
thoroughly familiar with the common 
words and inflexions. 

The editor is a scholar. Hedoes not 
expect his pupils to be able to enjoy 
Greek literature without learning to 
distinguish fine shades of meaning. He 
does not rewrite the selections (except 
those from Herodotus) to make them 
easier, but he chooses carefully passages 
which contain cnly common words and 
standard constructions. The grammar 
(123 pages) is clear and thorough; the 
syntax is perhaps rather too much com- 
pressed; here and there the general 
statement is scarcely clear without an 
example. 

The paper, print, and binding are 
admirable. 

W. E. P. PANTIN. 


Bernini and other Studies in the History of 
Art. By RicHarp NorToN, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. With 69 
plates. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 


Tuis volume is an admirable example 
of the aesthetic criticism of art. It 
touches the classical student in three 
chapters: the Art of Portraiture, 
Pheidias and Michel Angelo, and a 
Head of Athena found at Cyrene. 
Mr. Norton analyses the principles of 
portrait statues in Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, and compares the portrait in 
statuary and in painting. The painting 
depends for its impression chiefly on 
the eyes, the carving chiefly depends on 
the mouth, since the peculiar power of 
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the two branches of art lies in colour and 
in form respectively. Egypt, Greece,and 
Rome are all realistic in portraiture, but 
they all try to represent character rather 
than physical peculiarities merely—until 
the time of decadence comes, and char- 
acter gives place to sensation. But the 
character which the Greek sought was 
that of the whole man as he was, his 
inner self embodied in the form and 
moulding it; the Roman sought to 
depict a man as he appeared to his 
contemporaries: in the Greek, thought 
predominates, in the Roman, action. 
The second essay compares the genius 
of the two sculptors, which in itself 
seerns to be not unlike, under the 
different influences of their religion and 
their moral ideas. In both the author 
sees the conception of a work of art as 
a whole, its parts and its decorations 
belonging naturally to the whole, and if 
separated from it losing their value. The 
Cyrenean head was discovered by Mr. 
Norton himself in the American excava- 
tions. He discusses its style in detail, 
and comes to the conclusion that it is 
by a local artist of the fourth century, 
and that it shows local influence. 

. The volume has a peculiarity which 
is welcome to the amateur, if that word 
be used in its true sense: it is free from 
art jargon, and expresses its thoughts 
with perfect clearness for any intelligent 
reader. The author’s competence is 
obvious: no less his good sense and 
thoughtful penetration. 

W. H. D. R. 


The Equestrian Officials of Trajan and 
Hadrian. Their Careers, with some 
Notes on Hadrian's Reforms. By 
R. H. Lacey. Princeton, 1917. 


THIS is a dissertation presented for the 
doctorate in Princeton University, and 
it is of more than average merit. In 
effect, the writer re-edits those items in 
the ‘Prosopographia” which bear upon 
his subject, with necessary additions and 
corrections and full comments, accom- 
panied by abundant references to the 
opinions of scholars on disputed points. 
The author is not merely a compiler; 
there is good criticism of divergent 
views. Inaccuracies are few. Among 
them is a statement on p. 60 that 
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‘Hadrian received the tribunician power 
the second time ... the third time’ 
Naturally the balance of probability will 
sometimes seem to the reader to incline 
in a different direction from that as- 
sumed by the author. It is hard to 
believe, for instance, that the title legatus 
turtdicus was ever applied to the inde- 
pendent governor of a province (p. 49). 
Such an officer must have been normally 
subordinate to a governor, though he 
may have been acting governor in an 
emergency, as the quaestor was on occa- 
sion in the Republican age. Momm- 
sen seems to have been right in holding 
that promagister could not apply to an 
imperial officer of finance (p. 43). There 
is no real difficulty in supposing that a 
man who at one time was an official of a 
societas publicanorum became later on 
an imperial procurator. Misprints in 
the thesis are rare. On p. 5 modera- 
tionem in a quotation should be modera- 
zorem and on p. 49 7egzon is an error for 
veign. A full index adds to the value of 
dissertation. 


Lost Mosaics and Frescoes of Rome of tha 
Mediaeval Period. By C. R. Morey. 


One vol. Small 4to, 10}”x7}". 
Pp. 70. Seven full-page plates, 
seventeen figures in text. Princeton 


University Press, Princeton; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1915. 


THE subject of this book causes it to 
fall outside the proper scope of the 
Classical Review; but it is of no small 
importance to students of mediaeval 
Rome, and furnishes a good illustration 
of the value of the study of drawings of 
Roman monuments. The author shows 
that amongst the drawings collected 
by Cassiano dal Pozzo, now preserved in 
the Royal Library at Windsor, there is 
a group which may be attributed to one 
Antonio Eclissi, a protégé of the Bar- 
berini, representing several of the 
mosaics which suffered restoration at 
the hands of Urban VIII. The study 
of these drawings enables us not only 
to recover details which the restorers 
obliterated or altered, but also to deter- 
mine the true text of fragmentary in- 
scriptions. It will be of interest to 
epigraphists that even so competent a 
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scholar as Wilpert was wide of the 
mark in his restorations of such in- 
scriptions as those on the mosaics of 
S. Pudenziana. H. S. JONEs. 


Linguistic Change: An Introduction to 
the Historical Study of Language. By 
E. H. StuRTEvAnT. 7}$”x5}”. Pp. 
x+184. University of Chicago Press. 
$1.00 net. 


LincuistTic study has considerably 
advanced since the days when Voltaire 
could scoff at it as a science in which 
the consonants count for little and the 
vowels for nothing ; and Mr. Sturtevant 
is nothing if not modern—we really 
feel at times as though we had been 
admitted into the laboratory of the 
professor of phonetics in Shaw’s Pygma- 
lion! For much stress is given to 
influences, such as those which we 
know colloquially as ‘Spoonerisms,’ 
and the sort of phenomena collected by 
Meringer in his Aus dem Leben der 
Sprache, which play a very important 
part in linguistic development—a part 
inclined to be neglected by philologists 
of the older school. Sometimes, per- 
haps, Mr. Sturtevant’s scientific enthu- 
siasm leads him to adduce somewhat 
trivial instances from ¢he American 
language ; but we must forgive him the 
vices of his ultra-modernism for the 
sake of its benefits, and perhaps he 
would remind us of Socrates’ rebuke of 
the young Theaetetus to the effect that 
nothing—not even hair and mud—is 
gadros to the philosophic mind. What 
is of more importance is a certain lack 
of critical spirit which accepts as well- 
established facts conjectures such as the 
derivation of breviter from breve iter ; 
had Mr. Sturtevant only remembered 
that caution of Swift’s about deriving 
apothecary from the pot he carries, philo- 
logists would have found fewer causes 
of quarrel with the present volume. 
But in spite of these, somewhat serious, 
defects it is a stimulating little book, 
which treats in a very simple way the 
important effects of the living voice 
upon the history of a language, together 
with such things as change of form and 
of meaning in isolated words and in 
general syntax. 
R. B. APPLETON. 
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Patriotic Poetry. Greek and English, by 
W. RuHys ROBERTS. Pp. vili+135, 
with four illustrations. London: 
Murray, 1916. 3s. 6d. net. 

WHAT the preface calls the ‘more mar- 
tial’ portions of this volume were de- 
livered as an address on St. Crispin’s 
day 1915 to the Literary and Historical 
Society of Leeds University. To this 
Prof. Roberts has added some sixty . 
pages of notes and references which pro- 
vide an excellent collation of Greek and 
English patriotic poetry from Shake- 
spear and Homer down to William Wat- 
son and Constantine Rhigas, who was 
shot by the Turks at Belgrade in 1708. 
(Part of his splendid appeal to the 
Greeks is quoted in the notes and is one 
of the finest poems among them.) The 
book is not intended mainly for classical 
scholars, but for boys, and the English 
reader who has little or no Greek ; which 
explains the general simplicity, and an 
occasional crudity, of comment ; but even 
the classical scholar will find it stimu- 
lating to find how often Prof. Roberts 
can give a modern application to old 
familiar words. Perhaps these stand out 
at times in too vivid contrast with the 
author’s somewhat ephemeral commen- 
tary, but who can expect what is frankly 
a book of the day to be written in im- 
mortal words? One would certainly 
have welcomed upon so fascinating a 
theme a rather more fully-digested work 
than this somewhat hasty compilation, 
but even as it stands it is a remarkable 
illustration of the fact that the words 
and thoughts of the ancient Greeks are 
as true and as valuable to-day as they 
were over two thousand years ago. 


R. B. A. 


Storia della letteratura romana. By 
A.G. AmaTuccl. Napoli (1912, 1916). 
4 lire. 
THE first part of this work appeared 
some years ago; the second, which 
deals with the period from Augustus to 
the fifth century A.D., although com- 
posed shortly afterwards, was first pub- 
lished in 1916. The author writes for 
Italian schools and Universities, and 
expresses a hope that his book may be 
kept for reference by students after they 
have completed their courses. In his 
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Preface he claims some originality for 
his work, and states that it is written 
from an Italian point of view. The 
originality is not obvious, and the literary 
judgments, though sane, are not strik- 
ing. The strength of the author appears 
to lie in his power of compression, the 
skilful use which he has made of his 
materials, and his great industry. He 
has drawn chiefly from Teuffel and the 
‘monumental’ work of Schanz, and 
made great use of the reviews and 
notices to be found in Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht. He gives a selection from the 
monographs which have appeared in 
recent years upon the various authors, 
and claims to have studied them him- 
self. The text is accompanied by notes 
arranged in three classes: (a) To eluci- 
date and amplify the text; (b) dealing 
with the fontes; (c) giving the chief 
MSS., critical editions, transactions, 
etc. The notes are not given at the 
foot of the page, but succeed the text, 
and it is often necessary to look back 
several pages in order to find the re- 
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ference. This method has some incon- 
veniences. Thus 1. 239 we find 


(28) A. E un delle migliori opere di 
Cicerone, la migliore tra le filosofiche. 


The name of the treatise is not given, 
and it is necessary to look back to 
p. 229 to find that (28) = De Finibus. 
There are some natural omissions in 
the lists of authorities. Thus the 
Harleian MS. 2682, though mentioned. 
for other speeches of Cicero, is not given 
as an authority for the text of the 
Miloniana. The subject of rhythm in 
Latin prose-writers, which has been so 
much discussed in recent years, re- 
ceives only scanty reference. It will be 
gathered that Professor Amatucci’s 
work is likely to be of use to students. 
outside of his own country. No other 
book of its size contains so much infor- 
mation, and its cheapness is quite 
extraordinary. 
ALBERT C. CLARK. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


ALTHOUGH it bears only indirectly 
upon our work, we wish to call atten- 
tion to the Classical French Theatre 
Association, which has just issued an 
attractive programme of drama, music, 
and lectures. These help our under- 


standing of one of the chief heirs of 
Latin culture in Europe. Further par- 
ticulars may be had from the Comte 
de Croze, 89, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, 
London, N.W. 3. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Dr. LEarF’s second letter in your August- 
September number makes it unnecessary for 
me to repeat what I said in a reply to it which 
waited too long for information from Athens, 
and so was too late for that issue. I will only 
observe that it was he, not I, who was ‘mis- 
informed.’ I had known for some time that 
nearly a dozen sites had been discovered, not 
one only, and that there was reason to believe 
that a settlement ‘at Corinth’ was Mycenaean, 
like the rest. Dr. Leaf hopes it was not. We 
shall soon know for certain. 

Meantime, however important his particular 
point may be for his prophecy, it does not seem 
to matter to those who oppose his latest view of 
the Catalogue. For already thus much is clear, 
that there was in Mycenaean times effective 
occupation of the region of Corinth, and that 
there were—I quote the Classical Journal— 


‘extensive trade relations with Crete and the 
Aegean Islands, and with settlements in Argolis 
and in Central Greece.’ The soil and climate, 
which Dr. Leaf has misdescribed in his book in 
terms so disparaging that one must marvel that 
a great city was ever founded and flourished 
there, did not deter the Mycenaeans. They, 
like their predecessors and successors, appre- 
ciated the importance of the locality for trade. 
We always knew that there was a ‘natural 
harbour at Cenchreae,’ but we now know it was 
a Mycenaean port. About Lechaeum also I 
believe Dr. Leaf is wrong. There is in the 
tradition a claim by the Corinthians that it was 
the first artificial port ever created. It may 
well have been created in Mycenaean times ; 
its creation would surely have been a trifle to 
the builders of Mycenae. But, be that as it 
may, the fact is, in spite of what Dr. Leaf has 
written to the contrary, that the shore in the 
vicinity is well adapted to shipping of the 
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Mycenaeankind. Trade thence across the Gulf 
to Central Greece appears to have been active, 
and, personally, I do not doubt there would be 
some trade along the Isthmus, however dvcodos 
the route may have been. The whole region 
was evidently dominated by the lords of Myce- 
nae. They could either permit traffic to cross 
from Cenchreae to Lechaeum, or constrain it to 
Nauplia and the route past their great reAoviov 
in the mountains to Corinth and the Gulf. 
Perhaps in this restraint of trade they only 
imitated their great predecessor, Sisyphus. 
There is a hint in the tradition about that 
xépdioros avSpav, who is said to have ‘ promoted 
navigation and commerce.’ He made the 
Isthmus impassable by rolling stones down on 
travellers, and that ss may reflect some 
embargo on the land traffic designed to favour 
the direct route between the then Lechaeum 
and Northern Greece. 

The ‘foundation of my arguments’ has not 
been ‘ knocked away'—yet. So far as one can 
judge at present, it seems they have been 
strengthened, and that Unitarians, pitied by 
some reviewers of Homer and History, have 
good ground for awaiting without trepidation 
a full statement of the results of these excava- 
tions, and the light it is anticipated they will 
throw on the prehistory of the Peloponnesus. 
Whatever the issue of Dr. Leaf’s prediction, 
there seems to be good reason for believing 
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that ‘Homer’ and the Catalogue are sound in 
regard to dgveis Képw6os. His excision of the 
passage in ‘ Homer’ in which it 1s mentioned is 
arbitrary and negligible.—Yours, etc., 

A. SHEWAN. 


St. Andrews. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Professor Housman says (Class. Rev. XVII. 
390) that only one certain emendation has 
ever been made in the text of Persius. May 
I through the medium of your columns present 
him with another? The Epigram that does 
duty for Prologue is, as they print it, halt and 
maimed, without a leg to stand on; in fine, 
no epigram at all. And who’s to blame? Not 
Persius, but the monk (God rest his soul !) who 
expurgated the poem for the fastidious reader— 
the St. Jerome ?—of his day. Give the poor 
thing its due: write in the last line ‘cacare 
for ‘ cifare’ (7.e. cantare), and it may become 
less prim and proper, but at least it will stand 
on its own legs again. And anyone who has 
chanced to pass through a rookery in spring 
will admit the force and aptness of the expression 
as a set-off against its coarseness and bear the 
precocious author no lasting ill-will. 

I am, sir, etc., 
*‘IUS SUUM CUIQUKE.’ 

September 11, 1918. 
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Epigr. (5), 
Cato Grammaticus :— 

Lydia (3), 62b; (22, 41 sqq., 68), 63 
Cicero :— 

ad Att, VIII. (4), 171 

ad Fam, IX. 20. (2), 314 


E. 
Euripides :— 
Troades (226), 
Hesiod :— 
Works and Days:(11 sqq.), 56 £.; (314 57; 
(416), 58 
Homeric Hymns :— 
Apoll, (154 $9q., 159 $99. ), 143; (163, 169 sgq.), 
(177 sq.), 144); (181, 208 sqq.), 145; 
(231 599.), 1450 5 (246, 263, 275), 1460 
orace 
Epod. V. (19), 162 
Epp. Il, 1. (161 sqq.), 154 
Odes I, (xxxiv.-xxxv.), 29 ff. 
Serm, 1. 6. (126), 84 f. 


L. 


XXIV. (26), 
Lucan :— 

VIII. (157 sq.), 78 f£.; (513 sqq.), 80a; (638 

860 sq.), 80b f. 
M. 

Macrobius :— 

Saturn. II. 3. (16), 163) 


Virgil, notes on, 31, 65, 103 ff., 164, 170 f. 
Virgilian bird-notes, two, 65 ff, 


W. 


Wecklein’s Iphigenie in Aulis, noticed, 194 f. 
Wells i. ), notice of Obst, der Feldzug des Xerxes, 
W. (W. @.),' Died of Wounds,’ 84 
Wageningen’ s de Ciceronis libro Consolationis, 
noticed, 82 
wind-names : 
Aristotelian, 50 
Carlovingian, 54 
Pliny’s, 55 
Winds, the Greek, 49 ff. 
Wright (F. A.), note on Virgil, Aeneid XI. (336-7), 
31 


LOCORUM. 


Marcus Aurelius :— 
ITI. (72), 33}, 148b, (16. 2), 148b; IV. (27), 
148) f (10), 149b; VII. (24), 330; 

IX. (28), be 


oO. 
Oppian :— 
Cyn. II, (612), 12b 
Ovid :— 
Fasti I. (181 sqq.), 13; II. (193 sqq.), 14 ff., 
(472), 166 ff., (479 19 ; (605 sqq.), 159), 
(770), 58; III. (713 s99.), 59 f.; IV. (817), 
f.; VI. (99 sq.), 158, (407 157), 
(345 sq.), 61 £., (419 sqq.), 153 ff. 


P. 
Pervigilium Veneris (23, 69 sqq.), 970 f. 
Petronius :— 
41 (6-8), 164 
Plato :— 


Clitoph. (4098), 148b 
Epp. 8 (3544, 354D), 
Eryx (401), 148b 
Euthyd. (303D), 1474 
Rep. X. (596A), 169) f. 
Plautus :-— 
Rud, (766 sqq.), 162 f. 
_ Stich, (1 sqq.), 106 ff. 
iny :— 
N.H. (126 sq.), 674 
Plutarch :— 
175); (555D, 563D, 575E, 579C), 
1764 


Ss. 
Sophocles :— 
Ajax (646 sqq.), 168a 
Antig. (474 sqq.), 168 ; (904 sqq.), 141 fff. 


a 
Terence :— 
Andria 434 (II, vi. 3), 28 f. 
Eun, (23 sqq.), 98 f.; (317), Iola ; (326), 102; 
(978), 102) ; (ror1), 10 
Heaut. (600 599. coll, Ad. aa 100a 
Phormio (368), 100b 
Thucydides :— 
II. 18. (3), 170) 
Virgil :— 
Aen, I. (462), 164; VIII. (90), 170b f. ; X. (262 
ee Be. I. 373), 65 f.; XI. (271 sqq.), 


(336 sq.), 314 
Vil, (52), 314 
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II.—INDEX VERBORUM 
A.—GREEK. 
A. 
alOuia, 95@ dvorrata, 94 
axand, I11a 
domddak, 9 ff. II. 
168 
Sade, 570 146b 
mpopaveiads, 185) 
Epwiids, 944 mwdKds, 1954 
? 144) =. 
K. oeBaords, 150 
? 95a 
Karappaxrns, tb. x 
44a XaAKLa Tovnpa, 70a 
b.—LATIN. 
A, Q. 
acumina, querquerus, 
avdea, 94a 
artus =‘ hemmed in,’ 79) R. 
augustus, 159 ff. ves Romana, 154a 
vestave ulicui, 
heroicus, 148b vyumore secundo, 171a 
L. 
legatus iuvidicus, Ss. 
strictura, 106a 
mergus, 95b f. 
mundus sky,’ ike 


omnia =cetera, 


patiens, 80b 
promagister, 1976 


tempus=‘ time of day,’ 65¢ 


V. 
vector, 78b 
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A LIST OF 


MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS 


EDITED BY G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., D.Litt., 


FELLOW AND TUTOR OF CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Athenaum.—‘‘ These maps of Mr. Murray’s are far better than anything which has yet been 
attempted in the direction of teaching the physical features of ancient geography, and they 
deserve all attention from students and schoolmasters,” 


GRAECIA, Northern Greece, South and | THEROMAN EMPIRE (at different epochs) 


Peloponnesus Two Maps on one sheet, 2s, Od. net, cloth; 
Two sheets in one case, 35. 6d. net, cloth; 1s, 9d. 1s. 3d. net, paper. 


net, paper. An entirely new Mup ; engraved for | THE EASTERN EMPIRES, including 
EGYPT 


this series. 


GALLIA Two Maps on one sheet, 2s. 6d. net, cloth; 
SAITANGA, 6d. net, cloth ; 1s. 3d. net, paper. 1s. 3d. net, paper. 
; *ASIA MINOR 
One sheet, 2s. 6d. net, cloth ; 1s. 3d. net, paper. 
One sheet, 2s. 6d. net, cloth; 1s. 3d. net, paper. | MARE AEGAEUM, etc. 
ITALIA, Northern Italy, South and Sicily One sheet, 2s. 6d. net, cloth ; 1s, 3d. net, paper. 


Two sheets in one case, 3s. 6d. net, cloth; 1s. gd. 
G Murray’s Classical Atlas for Schools, and are con- 
ak RHAETIA, ILLYRIA, cme larger. A separate Index is included with each 
One sheet. ‘a t, cloth d, net, paper stint 
ne sheet, 2s. 6d. net, cloth; 1s. 3d. net, 
PALESTINE, SYRIA, and part of MESO- the om pape 
TAMIA, and a Map showing St. 
paper cover. 
Paul’s Voyages 
Three Maps on one sheet, 2s. 6d. net, cloth; | * Edited by Mr. J. G. C. ANpERson, Christ Church, 
Is. 3d. net, paper. | Oxford. 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 


MURRAY’S 
CLASSICAL ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS 


Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., D.Litt. 


Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Consisting of 14 Sheets (containing 38 Maps and Plans) and a complete Index. 
Folio (14} x 9% ins.). Price 7s. 6d. net. 


This atlas is generally recognised as being the best available for the purpose 
of classical teaching. The maps incorporate the results of recent scholarship, 
and have been most carefully prepared so as to accentuate all the chief names 
and natural features of the countries, and by eliminating those of minor import- 
ance to avoid overcrowding. The use of colour contours, whilst displaying the 
configuration of the countries at a glance, enhances the effect of simplicity, 
which cannot be achieved in maps where the old-fashioned method of hachured 
mountains obscured the names. The atlas contains a complete index. 


Teachers who ave not familiar with the atlas and who would 
cave to examine ave invited to communicate with the publisher. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 
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Cambridge University Press 


Studies in Greek Tragedy. By Louise E. Matruaet, late Classical Lecturer 
and Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. gs net. 
‘* There is much that is suggestive and illuminating . . . in these studies. Miss Matthaei 
brings enthusiasm and eloquence as well as learning to her task.’’—The Spectator 
“Miss Matthaei's interesting and thoughtful book . . . displays throughout both careful 
and exact learning in the wide literature of this subject and a philosophical grasp of the 
principles and purposes of tragedy and tragic art that is rare enough in more pretentious 
treatises.” —The Scotsman 
*¢ The volume contains much original thinking and does not hesitate to join issue with some 
of the most eminent critics and commentators; but Miss Matthaei is justified in her daring 
. and she has produced a work which can be appreciated and enjoyed even by those for 
whom acquaintance with Greek tragedy must necessarily be made through the medium of a 
translation.” —Education 


The Fragments of Sophocles. Edited, with additional notes from the papers 
of Sir R. C. Jess and Dr W. G. Heaptam, by A. C. Pearson, M.A. In 3 volumes. Demy 
8vo. 45snet. 

‘*The solid labour and sound judgment of Mr Pearson are above all praise. ... His 
notes, exegetical, philological, metrical, are both full and sound, and he has given us a most 
valuable introduction,’’—Classical Review 


Sophocles ; The Seven Plays. With critical notes, commentary and trans- 
lation in English prose by Sir Ricuarp C, Jess, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 15s net each. Part I, 
Oedipus Tyrannus; Part II, Oedipus Coloneus ; Part III, Antigone; Part IV, Philoctetes ; 
Part V, Trachiniae ; Part VI, Electra; Part VII, Ajax. 


Demonstrations in Greek lambic Verse. By W. H. D. Rovse, 
Litt.D., Head Master of the Perse School. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d net. 

‘* This is a good book, which should be obtained by every classical master. In the preface 
the practice of verse-composition is defended on grounds with which we are in entire agree- 
ment. The author’s system of teaching—he is a Rugby master—is well calculated to attract 
the greatest amount of interest on the part of the learners, and also to do away with a great 
deal of the drudgery of merely correcting and amending each individual copy by the teacher. 
It will also be just what the student, who has to work without a master, needs to enable him 
to keep up and materially improve what he has learnt at school. Seventy-five pages of 
excellent hints on Metre and Rhythm, and Language and Style, precede the exercises, twenty- 
two in number, to each of which about eight pages on an average are devoted. These show 
the various steps by which good, nervous, spirited and idiomatic verses are produced, and are 
a veritable education in scholarship and taste.”-—The School World 


The Original Elementin Plautus. By k. M. Westaway. M.A. Crown 8vo. 
2s 6d net. 
‘“*Qne of those scholarly essays, none too common, which can be warranted to interest 
readers who make no claim to scholarship. . . ._ It successfully vindicates Plautus from the 
charge of being a mere ‘ hack.’””—Guardian 


M. Annezi L.ucani, De Bello Civili, Liber VIII. raitea, with intro. 
duction and notes, by J. P. PostGater, Litt.D., F.B.A, Extra fcap 8vo. 3s 6d. net, Pitt 
Press Series. 

‘*A detailed and scholarly presentation of a somewhat recondite author. '’—School World 


Picus Who is also Zeus. By RenpveEt Harris. Demy 8vo. 4s net. 


‘* A continuation of the series which began with the ‘Cult of the Heavenly Twins.’ and 
continued with the ‘ Dioscuri in the Christian Legends,’ and ‘Boanerges.’ Readers will find 
this investigation of the Cult of the Woodpecker both ingenious and interesting, the mere so 
that much of it deals with the British Isles.” —Guardian 


Prospectuses of any of the above books will be sent on request 


Fetter Lane, London, EC. 4: C. Clay, Manager 
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THE HISTORIES OF MURRAY’S HANDY 
TACITUS CLASSICAL MAPS 


AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION _ EDITED BY G. B. GRUNDY 
| M.A., D.Litt. 
BY GEORGE GILBERT RAMSAY | FELLOW AND TUTOR OF CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, 
M.A. Oxon., LL.D., Lirr.D. 
“These maps of Mr. Murray's are far better 
| than anything which has yet been attempted in 


WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND Maps |. the direction of teaching the physical features 
| of ancient geography, and they deserve all 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. attention from students and schoolmasters.” 


DEIGMA. A First Greek Book 


BY C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 


PROFESSOR OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


and R. S. CONWAY, Litt.D. 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
With the Co-operation of CONSTANCE T. DANIEL, M.A. 
4s. 


In this book Professors Walters and Conway have applied to the teaching 
of Greek the methods which have proved so successful in their Limen: A First 
| Latin Book. 


MURRAY'S. 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES 


maintain their position as the most complete set of books of reference in 

connection with classical study. All the works mentioned below have been 

thoroughly revised, and the names of the latest set of contributors is a sufficient 
guarantee of good scholarship. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF GREEK 
AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOL- 
OGY, AND GEOGRAPHY 


Revised throughout and in part rewritten by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. 
Suitable for advance students in colleges and schools. 1026 pages. Fully 
Illustrated. 21/- net. 


DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES 


Including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, 
Music, the Drama, &c. Edited by Sir WM. SMITH, LL.D., WILLIAM 
WAYTE, M.A., G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. A comprehensive work of 
reference for classical libraries. Third and Revised Enlarged Edition. 
900 Iliustrations. 2 Vols. 31/6 net each. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Descent of Manuscripts 
By A.C. Crarx. Royal 8vo. 28s. net. 


ConTENTS: Omissions in MSS.; Omission Marks, etc.: The Evidence of Marginalia; 
Primasius on the Apocalypse; Ciceronian Palimpsests; Cicero Philippics; Verrines ; Oratt. Post 
Reditum, etc.; Pro Fonteio, Pro Flacco, etc. ; De Natura Deorum, etc.; Asconius and Pseudo- 


Asconius ; The MSS. of Plato ;. The Paris MS. of Demosthenes, 


A History of Ancient Coinage, 700-300 B.c. : 
By Percy Garpner, Professor of Classical Archaeology in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo., with 11 plates. 18s. net. 

Authoritative works on the history of ancient coins have hitherto traced that history only in 
relation to minting states and cities taken one by one. The present work is an attempt to trace 
the course of coinage through four centuries as a continuous development in relation to the 
political and commercial! history of the Mediterranean countries. 


Orford Classical Terts 


Ciceronis Orationes 
pro Milone Cesariane Philippice recognovit A. C. CLark. Editio altera 1917. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, interleaved, 7s. net. Cloth, 3s. net.; paper cover, 2s. 6d. net. 
On India Paper with Orationes Rosc. Am. Imper. Pomp. Clu. Cat. Mur. Cael., 
recognovit A. C. Crark. 18s. 6d. 
The text was originally published in 1900, though since reprinted, and the present edition has 
been extensively revised. 


Stati Siivae 
recognovit J. S. Puittimore. Editio altera 1918. Crown 8vo. Cloth, inter- 
leaved, 6s.; cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper cover, 3s. On India Paper with Thebais and 


Achilles recognovit H. W. Garrop. tos. 6d. 


T. Macei Plauti Menaechmi 
The Oxford Classical Text, edited with Introduction and Notes by P. THoressy 


Jones. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Orford Yibrary of Translations 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 


Plutarch 
Selected Essays from The Moralia. Translated with Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendixes by A. O. Prickarp. A companion volume to the translation already 
published by Professor Tucker. [Oxford Libvary of Translations. Shortly. 


Plutarch Previously Published. 


Selected Essays translated by T. G. Tucker. Introduction, Dinner Party of 
the Seven Sages, Old Men in Public Life, Advice to Married Couples, Busy- 
bodies, Garrulousness, the Student at Lectures, Moral Ignorance in High Places, 
Fawner and Friend, Bringing up a Boy. Notes on Persons and Places and on the 


Greek text. 


Liturgica Historica 
Papers on the Liturgy and Religious Life of the Western Church. Part I. 
contains Chapters on: The Earliest Roman Mass Book (the Gelasianum); 
Some Early Manuscripts of the Gregorianum; The Early Texts of the Roman 
Canon, etc. By Epmunp Bisnop, Royal 8vo. 3 os. net. 


LONDON: HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C.4 
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